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SCHOOLS VERSUS SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


yn often we think of school in terms of the tangible evi- 
dence that exists in every community—the school build- 

ing. But the real school is what is transpiring within the 
walls of those beautiful buildings. Imagine, if you can, the 
millions of boys and girls and young men and women actually 





enrolled. They are the sons and daughters of native New Eng- 


enter 


landers, of Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Anglo-Saxon, and Latin 
immigrants, of the laborer, clergyman, tradesman, professional, 
and business man. And among them are embryo aldermen, gov- 
ernors, and presidents. They represent the hopes, the ambition, 
hile and the sacrifices of dutiful parents. And with them and among 
them are hundreds of thousands of teachers; those faithful 
servants who will never acquire wealth that can be measured in 
g in- dollars and cents, yet who have wealth that dollars and cents can 
| the never acquire—for the esteem, the confidence, the love, and re- 
i spect of youth are riches which only they can claim who have 


experienced the joy ‘of moulding character. 


eoln Daily under the skillful leadership and guidance of these 
hoed teachers, there is taking place an unfolding process that discovers 
latent talent, develops interests, creates character, inspires to 
effort, and amalgamates the varied heredity, different racial in- 


ker, stincts, and extremes of social environment into substantial 
The 
tool American citizenship. 


The school building is merely a convenience. The real 


= school is the process by which there is brought about a healthy 
~ a growth and an harmonious development of the powers of each 


individual within the school building so that each may be pre- 


3 pared to discharge his duties to himself and his responsibility to 
me society to the best of his ability. 


e of 























The Supervision of Instruction 


A. S. BARR, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 


HE major functions of supervi- 

sion as now ordinarily defined 

are inspection, teacher train- 
ing, co-ordination, research, and expert 
service. By inspection is usually 
meant the evaluation (by means of 
tests, visits, and special reports) of the 
personnel, the curriculum, the materials 
of instruction, the methods of teaching, 
and the results of instruction for the 
entire school system or for any unit or 
segment thereof. As teacher training, 
supervision has for its purpose the 
training of teachers in service. As co- 
ordination, its purpose is the unification 
of the objectives of education, the cor- 
relation of subject matter, and the in- 
tegration of research. It seeks first an 
understanding of the purposes of edu- 
‘ation and the harmonizing of subject 
objectives and life needs, to the end that 
teachers may move most directly to- 
ward desirable goals; second, a proper 
sequence of subject matter through the 
various grades (1 to 12) with a mini- 
mum amount of over-lapping, duplica- 
tion, and criss-cross methods of teach- 
ing; third, the divisional correlation of 
subject matter for the subjects of a 
given grade or level of school work, such 
as, for the elementary, junior, or senior 
high school grades; and finally, a pro- 
ductive synthesis of the offerings of 
experts in many fields; namely, philos- 
ophers, curriculum experts, educational 
psychologists, experimentalists, and 
measurement specialists, to the end that 
the teaching and learning processes 
may be improved. As research, super- 
vision has for its purpose the improve- 
ment of the service. This purpose may 
be realized through better understood 
objectives, better selected subject mat- 
ter, better methods of teaching, better 
materials of instruction, and_ better 
means of measurement, derived experi- 
mentally. As expert service (here lim- 
ited to special supervision) , supervision 


has for its purpose expert advice by 
special supervisors to administrative 
officials on all matters directly or indi. 
rectly affecting the efficiency of teach. 
ing, including the appointment of teach. 
ers, the selection of textbooks, supplies 
and equipment, the planning of build. 
ings, the grading, classification, and 
promotion of pupils, the planning of in. 
struction, etc. 

While supervision is all these things, 
it is not the same thing at all times and 
in all places. At one time it may be 
inspection. Again, where there are in- 
experienced teachers or experienced 
teachers in need of further training, it 
may become teacher training. Where 
teachers are well trained and experi- 
enced, supervision may become prima- 
rily co-ordination. Where teachers pos- 
sess a considerable amount of expert- 
ness in their several fields and where 
there is expert guidance, supervision 
may have for its purpose the improve- 
ment of the service. Where there are 
special supervisors, special supervision 
may become technical advice to teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. 
Supervisors should study their needs 
and vary their program accordingly. 

The need for supervision preceded 
and determined its functions. The first 
supervision was primarily inspection. 
This need was recognized *in colonial 
days, sanctioned by law, and provided 
for by inspection committees of local, 
civil, and religious officials, who were 
given power to visit and inspect schools. 
The supervisory powers and duties of 
these committees and boards gradually 
came to be vested in one or more offi- 
cials, such as, “acting visitor,” “acting 
manager,” “school clerk,” or “superin- 
tendent of schools.” In 1839, Buffalo 
and Louisville appointed a single execu- 
tive, since then commonly known as the 
superintendent of schools, whose duty it 
was to supervise (over-see) instruction. 
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This practice has since been extended 
to every American city except, of 
course, the very smallest. The first 
special supervisors were employed about 
1870, following the introduction of a 
number of new subjects into the school 
curriculum. As neither the superin- 
tendent nor the regular teacher was or- 
dinarily prepared to administer instruc- 
tion in these new subjects, it became 
necessary to place them in the hands of 
a specialist. In most instances these 
specialists were at first merely travel- 
ing teachers. Later they were known 
as “Directors” or “Supervisors.” Their 
functions were primarily teaching, 
demonstration teaching, and inspection. 
By 1908 the special subjects for which 
there was supervision included music, 
drawing, penmanship, manual training, 
sewing, cooking, and physical education. 
The term “principal” is much older 
than “superintendent” or “supervisor.” 
Wherever schools have been organized 
with more than one teacher, there has 
been a tendency to develop a “head,” 
“master,” or “principal” teacher em- 
powered with certain over-seeing duties. 
While his duties have varied consider- 
ably at various times (e. g. note the im- 
portance attached to the “principal” 
teacher under the later Lancasterian 
monitorial system), the over-shadowing 
power of the superintendent left him 
primarily an administrative, clerical, 
or disciplinary official. It is only in 
very recent years, with the recognition 
of new needs, that principals have again 
assumed full supervisory responsibility 
for the supervision of their buildings. 
Supervision has thus come to be per- 
formed by three sets of officials. the su- 
perintendent, the special supervisor, 
and the principal. 

The fact that school systems have 
come to employ more than one set of su- 
pervisory officials has led to problems 
of organization. The place of special 
supervision, coming last as it has, has 
been difficult to determine. Some su- 
perintendents have solved the problem 
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by merely eliminating or failing to pro- 
vide special supervision. This, how- 
ever, can hardly be accepted as a solu- 
tion. Each of these officials has a valu- 
able contribution to make to the im- 
provement of teaching. The superin- 
tendent is the chief executive and co- 
ordinator of the school system as a 
whole; the supervisor, a technical ad- 
visor of the superintendents in a spe- 
cialized field of subject matter, and the 
principal, the superintendent’s repre- 
sentative in a given community. The 
special field of each may be further de- 
fined by saying that the superintendent 
is the supreme executive-in-chief of the 
school system, the principal the execu- 
tive-in-chief of a particular school, and 
the special supervisor the executive-in- 
chief of a special field of subject matter 
with power to determine the general 
standards of instruction therein. Su- 
pervisors and principals are thus co- 
ordinate school officials, each a special- 
ist in his own chosen field. 

Unfortunately, as supervision is now 
organized, only a few of the smaller 
school systems provide special supervi- 
sion. Asa matter of fact, many smaller 
school systems lack both general and 
special supervision. This situation is 
particularly unfortunate from a teacher- 
training point of view, inasmuch as 
most teachers get their initial experi- 
ence in small school systems. While 
the situation is somewhat better in Wis- 
consin than in most states, it is by no 
means ideal. This is a serious problem, 
and numerous solutions have been pro- 
posed for it. The following proposals 
are probably typical: 


(1) A supervising principal par- 
tially free from teaching to supervise 
instruction. Supervision of this type 
has been facilitated in many communi- 
ties by introducing larger school units, 
thus bringing together more teachers 
and more pupils under the same man- 
agement. 

(2) The appointment of a superin- 
tendent of schools, county or city, whose 
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primary interest is in better teaching. 
The administrative plan must be such 
that the superintendent wants to and 
does give the major portion of his time 
to the improvement of teaching. 

(3) A corps of supervising teachers 
(county or city), each giving part of 
his time to the supervision of instruc- 
tion. A supervising teacher may be 
any outstanding teacher within the city 
or county unit, partially free from regu- 
lar classroom work to devote some time 
to supervision and the training of teach- 
ers in service. A program of this sort 
is, of course, idealistic; but it is not 
impossible and not particularly expen- 
sive if the proper interpretation is given 
to it. 


Three functions of supervision which 
are very much in the foreground at 
present, and to which we shall give fur- 
ther consideration, are: (1) the train- 
ing of teachers in service, (2) the se- 
lection and reorganization of subject 
matter (curriculum construction), and 
(3) the experimental study of teaching. 
Much has been written about each of 
these subjects. It is our purpose here 
merely to say enough about each of 
these matters to show its relation to 
supervision. 


Supervision as the training of teach- 
ers in service is an extension of the in- 
stitutionalized training for teachers 
provided in colleges, universities, and 
state normal schools. The need for the 
special training of teachers was first 
recognized near the close of the seven- 
teenth century. According to Cubber- 
ley’ the first real teacher-training school 
was organized for elementary school 
teachers by the Brothers of The Chris- 
tian Schools in France, in 1685. The 
beginning of the German teacher-train- 
ing system is usually credited to the es- 
tablishment by Francke, in 1697, of an 


*Cubberley, E. P. Public Education in the 
United States, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
p. 285. 
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institution for training secondary teach- 
ers at Halle. The first American sem. 
inary for the training of teachers was 
opened at Concord, Vermont in March, 
1823. This was followed by the estab. 
lishment of the first state normal school 
in Massachusetts in 1839 and the first 
definitely organized department of edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas in 
1876. The University of Wisconsin 
had introduced a summer term, some 
short unit courses, and a department 
for the training of elementary school 
teachers as early as 1856. It is only 
in very recent years that specialized de- 
partments for the training of teachers 
in service have been established by city, 
state, and county school systems. 

The rise of supervision, as a teacher- 
training agency, can probably be at- 
tributed to three factors: (1) A recog- 
nition on the part of the general public 
of the necessity of having better trained 
teachers; (2) A recognition on the part 
of teacher-training institutions, that, 
regardless of their efficiency, with pres- 
ent training requirements there is little 
immediate prospect of turning out com- 
pletely trained teachers; (3) Recogni- 
tion of the need for the continuous 
training of teachers to meet the needs 
of rapidly changing society. Educa- 
tionalists have become highly sensitive 
to the needs of new materials and meth- 
ods to meet new conditions. These 
factors, with a recognition of the tre- 
mendously difficult adjustment that be- 
ginning teachers must make from. in 
school and out, have led to organized 
attempts to continue the training of 
teachers in service. 


An interesting correlation of super- 
vision and the institutionalized teacher- 
training is offered in the University of 
Wisconsin Division of the Institute for 
Training of Teachers. This service for 
graduates of the University of Wiscon- 
sin may briefly be described as: 


(1) A correspondence service for 
teachers in need of assistance. The 
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service is for all teachers graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

(2) A visitation service (expert serv- 
ice rendered on call by instructors of 
departmental teachers’ course). 

(3) A bulletin service to teachers, 
principals, and superintendents dealing 
with the specific problems of beginning 
teachers. 

(4) A supervisory service for prin- 
cipals, special supervisors, and super- 
intendents working at the problem of 
training teachers in service. 

(5) A research service upon the 
training of teachers in service, includ- 
ing a continuous survey of the product, 
studies of difficulties, errors, and short- 
comings of beginning teachers; studies 
of the improvability of beginning 
teachers; tests of teaching efficiency, 
etc. 

The enterprise is a co-operative 
University and the schools of the state, 
the University assuming partial re- 
sponsibility for its product, and super- 
intendents assisting in the training. 
The last decade has witnessed an un- 
paralleled amount of activity in the 
field of curriculum construction. While 
the fervor of reconstruction will doubt- 
less subside shortly, as with most edu- 
cational movements, it should not do so 
without leaving a permanent machinery 
and technique for continuous curricu- 
lum revision. In a changing society 
curriculum reconstruction never ends. 
While some seem satisfied with the com- 
pletion of new courses of study, the 
work must goon. Studies by Ayer and 
Barr? indicate in city school systems 
that, while committees of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors have been the 
chief agencies of curriculum construc- 
tion (there are a limited number of spe- 
cial departments of curriculum con- 
struction), the tendency is to lodge re- 





*Ayer, Fred C. & Barr, A. S. The Organi- 
zation of Supervision. D. Appleton & Co. 
(In press) 
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teacher-training project between the 
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sponsibility for the curriculum with 
special supervisors. This ‘activity in- 
cludes not merely the selection of sub- 
ject matter, but the organization of sub- 
ject matter with the attendant discus- 
sions of psychological and logical or- 
ganization; the gradation of subject 
matter with problems of difficulty, se- 
quence, and unity; and the correlation 
of the subject matter with a minimum 
amount of overlapping, duplication, and 
teaching at cross purposes. 

Another aspect of supervision which 
promises to make a permanent contri- 
bution to teaching is the research move- 
ment. Dr. Clifford Woody,? in discussing 
research for teachers, sets forth seven 
values derived by teachers through par- 
ticipation in research work: (1) It 
gives expert training in research; (2) it 
almost always results in superior teach- 
ing; (3) it provides a great stimulus to 
professional growth; (4) it provides in- 
formation with which to interpret cur- 
rent articles in educational periodicals; 
(5) it will aid in establishing teaching 
as a profession; (6) it is often re- 
warded directly or indirectly by mone- 
tary rewards; (7) successful participa- 
tion results in certain spiritual satisfac- 
tions. And I might add (8), many 
leaders in our national life recognize 
that the new citizenry should be ob- 
jectively-minded. If the new genera- 
tion is to be scientific in spirit and 
schools are to foster this spirit, teachers 
must obviously know some of the sci- 
entific method. (9) Educational pro- 
cedures are rapidly changing. Merely 
to give the results of research to teach- 
ers without the technique of discovery 
is to limit their period of usefulness. 
Teachers should continue to grow in 
service. Growth and research are 
closely related. To realize such a pro- 
gram teachers must have research lead- 


* Woody, Clifford. “The Values of Educa- 
tional Research to the Classroom Teacher.” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XVI 
(Oct. 1927) pp. 172-178. 
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ership. Superintendents, special super- 
visors, and principals must furnish it. 


Supervision has in addition to its co- 
ordinating, directing, and stimulating 
activities just described, a number of 
specialized procedures all its own. In 
the first place, the new supervision is 
scientific in spirit. Supervisors are no 
longer satisfied with trial and error 
procedures and impressions. The teach- 
er’s general equipment,—her knowledge 
of subject, her knowledge of educational 
procedures, her intelligence, and her 
personality are carefully determined. 
The new supervisor predicts fairly well 
the outcome of various lines of im 
provement open to his use and chooses 
that which is most effective. Programs 
not started by chance or conven- 
ience but by careful diagnosis. New 
tools, tested for validity, objectivity, 
and reliability are in the making. The 
effectiveness of the supervisor’s work is 
ultimately measured. The possibilities 
for development seem infinite. 

The obvious conclusion of this paper 
is that superintendents, supervisors, 


are 
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and principals need special training for 
supervision. Principals and _ superin. 
tendents now ordinarily receive train. 
ing in school organization. They need 
this and probably need more of it, 
They need, however, more training 
along instructional lines. Special gy. 
pervisors now ordinarily receive good 
training in subject matter. They need 
this. They must command the full re. 
spect of subject matter specialists, 
They also need more professional train. 
ing. Supervisors, that is, superintend. 
ents, special supervisors, and principals 
should be trained not only in subject 
matter or in administration, but in su- 
pervisory procedures, the objectives of 
education, the techniques of curriculum 
methods of — teaching, 
methods of measurements, and _ the 
techniques of experimentation. — As 
educational leadership the position of 
supervisor offers unexcelled opportuni: 
ties and places unusual responsibilities 
The new supervisors must have an ex 
ceptionally fine training to meet. the 
challenge. 


construction, 


| I Am Youth! 


AM boundless in Health, dauntless in Courage, restless in Energy. 
On the threshold of Life I stand, face-front with my future. 
I crave nutriment for my dreams, inspiration for my heart and 


Within me slumbers a spirit of Industry, a desire for Leadership, 


my ideals—to ripen my 


Fortified by Education’s strength I may find my sphere, do full service to 
myself, my Country, and my God. 

In Education I invest my Todays and live in anticipation of my Tomorrows. 

May the “God of Learning” grant me guidance! 


Better Schools League, Chicago 
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How Travel Makes for Better Teaching 


3y MARIE LOUISE SMITH, Milwaukee 


[Miss Smith, who is a teacher of Latin in the Lincoln High school, Milwaukee, received 


first prize in our recent contest on “How Travel Can Make a Better Teacher.” 


She was given 


first place because she managed, a shade better than anyone else, to blend the general with the 
specific in her discussion of the benefits of travel. 


HE teacher’s life is spent so 
largely in the realm of books and 
in a limited field of material and 
ideas that a complete break with the 
school world for a time is a wholesome 
thing. Too many teachers let them- 
selves sink into ruts of school teaching 
by applying themselves closely to their 
school tasks during the year and then 
going to another school world for a 
large part of the summer. I do not de- 
ery the summer school. I have spent 
many summers studying; have enjoyed 
it, and profited by it. But the travel- 
ing I have done other summers has 
broadened my outlook on life, enriched 
my background, and given me a greater 
enthusiasm for my work. Let me give 
a personal illustration. After I had 
spent a month of a summer’s tour of 
Europe in Italy and had returned to 
my work the following September, | 
found, on opening the beginning Latin 
hook, that I had seen nearly all the 
places illustrated in the book. I had 
seen the land whose ancient language 
| was trying to teach. After that I 
brought to my pupils a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the history and civilization of 
the Romans, with an enthusiasm and 
an understanding that had been lacking 
in my previous teaching. That one 
month in Italy was the turning point 
in my teaching of Latin. It gave mea 
new vision of my field and a love for it 
that no books or courses had ever done. 
I remember meeting a history teacher 
on the boat after my first trip abroad. 
He said that he spent every summer in 
Europe, and added that after he had 
seen the historical sites of some of the 
important events he was accustomed to 
teach, he went back to his classroom 
with the feeling of a discoverer. His- 
tory became real and near at hand. 


Something of the same feeling came 
to me this summer when I visited the 
mound under which those valiant one 
hundred ninety-two Greeks were buried 
after the battle of Marathon. I was 
standing on the very battlefield. I saw 
where the Persian fleet had anchored 
in the straits of Euboea. I turned 
about and looked up the valley from 
whence the Greeks made their famous 
charge. I had come over the road that 
led from Athens, nineteen miles long, 
which stretched along the ravines and 
over the hills, close to the same course 
that Pheidippides took when he ran to 
Athens with his famous message. The 
battle of Marathon is real to me now, 
and if I were teaching Greek history, 
the two weeks I spent in Greece last 
summer would enliven the subject for 
me more than a year’s study in college. 

Travel in Europe enlarges the sym- 
pathies and helps one better to under- 
stand the foreigners whom we teach. 
When once one has visited the slums of 
Naples and has seen how the poorer 
class of Neapolitans have lived for cen- 
turies, one knows why the Italians live 
in crowded and dirty quarters in our 
large cities when first they come to 
America. If we but knew the back- 
ground of civilization from whence we 
draw so many of our future citizens, 
our understanding of their habits and 
difficulties would help us as teachers in 
our efforts to Americanize them. 

Who can better understand the raw 
material of America’s melting pot, the 
teacher who has spent her life at home 
or the one who has travelled abroad? 
Who can better help our budding young 
Americans to envision the growth and 
might of our cities, the Cyclopean ac- 
tivities in the industrial world, and the 
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variety of beauty in the vast American 
landscape—the teacher who confines 
herself to schoolroom and college halls, 
or she who has visited our great cities, 
has explored our revered historical 
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sites, or has seen the great wheatfields 
of the Northwest, the arid but re. 
claimed deserts of the Southwest, the 
rock-strewn hills of New England, and 
the rugged grandeur of the Rockies? 


O 


Wisconsin's First Folk School 


By E. E. WATERS, Barron, Wisconsin 


ARRON county, noted for its fine 

farms, splendid dairy cows, and 

the largest creamery in Wiscon- 
sin, prides itself on being the first 
county in the state to provide a Folk 
School for its young men from the 
farm. This Folk School idea originated 
years ago in Denmark. In Wisconsin, 
however, it is new. Moreover, we be- 
lieve we have the first Folk School in 
this country. 

The experiment at Barron is proving 
most successful. Boys over fourteen 
who are not attending any school meet 
once a week at the high school. The 
expense of instruction, supplies, texts, 
ete., is borne by the Board of Education 
of Barron. Some state aid is obtained. 

E. E. Waters, superintendent of Bar- 
ron schools, is in charge of the new 
school, and under his direction rapid 
progress is being made. Alvin M. Ja- 
cobson, former instructor in agriculture 
in the local high school, now county 
agent of Price county, is responsible 
for bringing the idea to Barron. He 
started work on the school early in the 
fall. 

Regular sessions are held every Sat- 
urday at the high school building, be- 
ginning at ten o’clock and continuing 
until three-thirty in the afternoon. 
The instructors are all from the high 
school faculty. A. V. Larson, instructor 
in agriculture, teaches soils and farm 
arithmetic. Erwin Wall, principal of 
the senior high, has classes in farm 
business practice and letter writing. 


Edison Kochenderfer, principal of the 
junior high, teaches elementary science 
pertaining to farming. Each class lasts 
an hour. All students are required to 
take soils and are permitted to elect 
any of the other courses. Practically 
all of them are taking all the courses 
offered. ‘ 

During the noon hour, the boys enjoy 
basket-ball games in the gymnasium. 
This play with their work helps to hold 
their interest from the time they get 
here until the close of the last class. 
There is not a dull moment. 

There are twenty-six boys enrolled in 
the school. After a recent heavy snow- 
fall we wondered whether any of the 
boys would be able to get in from the 
country, because some of them come 
thirteen miles. To our surprise twen- 
ty-one were present. Four came on 
skiis and two walked seven and a half 
miles. Several left home before eight 
o’clock so that they might be in time 
for the first class at ten. It took three 
hours for some to drive in. One boy 
came ona horse. The horse threw him 
off after he had gotten half way, but he 
came in anyway and let the horse g0 
home. 

The boys are so delighted with their 
work that they want their sisters to 
take the course too. Plans are there- 
fore being formulated to offer courses 
in domestic science. The girls, of 
course, would be permitted to elect the 
other courses too. 
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The twenty-six boys are a fine bunch .more to follow. But in a word, this 
of fellows. They are eager about the Folk School is only begun. There will 
opportunity being provided for them, be problems to solve and much work to 
and it looks as though the first year do. At the present time it is an ex- 
will be a successful one, with many periment. 
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The Barron Folk School 


“Our country has prospered, our government is secure. But that 
prosperity and that security flow from the school and the church. They 
are the product of the mind and the soul. They are the result of the char- | 
acter of the American people. Through and through Washington is the | 
great example of character. He sought to bestow that heritage upon his 
country. We shall fail in our understanding of him unless we remember 
that during his lifetime he helped to build a place of religious worship; in 
his will he provided for institutions of learning, and in his farewell ad- 
dress he emphasized the spiritual values of life. But what he did was 
| even more eloquent than what he said. He was a soldier, a patriot, « 
statesman: hut in addition to all these he was a great teacher.” 


Calvin Coolidge 











The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 
REPLYING to Miss Luck’s remarks 
relative to the justification of inter- 
scholastic debating, which appeared in 
the December issue of the JOURNAL, I 
should like to present what seem to me 
very important arguments in its de- 
fense. 

In the first place, I do not believe we 
have too much competition in the field 
of scholastic activity. Such rivalry has 
been confined largely to athletics and 
school elections. As an incentive to in- 
duce the lazy and indifferent student to 
use his brain and actually work, or to 
bring the E student into the limelight, 
I welcome the keen interest and com- 
petition evidenced in debate try-outs. 


Debate work is co-operation—team- 
work! And what more worthy figures 
may the teen-age boy emulate than 


Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Stephen 
Douglas, or Abraham Lincoln? 

There were twenty students at the 
Wisconsin Rapids High school who par- 
ticipated in the preliminary debate try- 
outs this year; more than twice as 
many as play basket ball and derive 
benefit therefrom, and half as many as 
manifest interest by membership in 
glee clubs, literary societies, or orches- 
tras. I presume it is conceded that 
these extra-curricular activities justify 
their existence, in spite of the limited 
number participating. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that a 
high school debating team can success- 
fully enter upon a forensic year with- 
out first having had training in several 
vital social, political, and economic 
problems of the day. Nearly all of the 
members on the teams, as students in 
the public speaking class, which serves 
as a training camp for the debators, 
have debated popular questions of the 
day, such as the World Court, Cancella- 
tion of the War debt, Protective tariff, 
and a dozen others. 


Such preliminary practice is abso. 
lutely necessary, in my mind, in devel. 
oping the art of debating, and I believe 
that the student who has devoted tim 
to forensics in his school days can fay 
outshine his classmate who did not,—at 
the dinner table where conversation 
turns upon questioned issues, in the city 
council, local association of commerce, 
at Rotary Club meetings, or anywhere 
else where it is reasonable to assume 
that he might be found in later life. 

Kducational methods today — stress 
“mastery” in an effort to overcome the 
hazy thinking and clouded conceptions 
which have been the bane of successful 
education. What more practical place 
to develop that mastery than in strug- 
gling with the technicalities of a popu- 
lar issue. I do not agree with the 
writer that great national and_ state 
problems such as Initiative and Refer- 
endum, Industrial Relations Courts, 
and Liability Insurance, problems upon 
which the parents of our students will 
vote, are unimportant topics. 

If the children of today are the voters 
of tomorrow, and if the schools are to 
remedy the present lack of interest in 
legislative measures, one good method 
of doing so is through the interscholas- 
tic debate, where parents come to hear 
their children speak, and _ incidentally 
acquire some information. 

I grant that the good derived from 
debate could be obtained otherwise— 
namely, in a speech course. But, to 
many students in special courses, the 
choice of speech as an elective is im- 
possible. The debate furnishes an op- 
portunity for them to acquire the polish 
which comes from learning poise, voice 
control, clear and definite expression, 
and resourceful thinking. 


Ruth M. Hardaker 
Wisconsin Rapids High School 
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To the Editor: 
AYLOR’S School of Bio-Psychology 
offers the following requirements 
necessary for the control of murder at 


its source. As they concern teachers 
as well as parents, what is your opinion 
of them? 

First requisite: “Recognize the child 
philosophy of seeking pleasure and 
avoiding pain. Make an inventory of 
its appetites, desires, and acts in the 
light of that propensity and raise them 
to socially approved methods of grati- 
fication.” 

Second requisite: “Help the child find 
more pleasure in pleasing the parent 
than in gratifying its own appetites 
and desires. Increase its respect for 
the parent and make the actual material 
gratification of its own appetite and 
desires less pleasurable when it conflicts 
with social comfort.” 

Third requisite: “Give it the convic- 
tion that there is more pleasure in giv 
ing than in receiving and in serving 
than in being served. The thrill of 
rendering service and the eestasy of 
self-denial come by experience.” 

Fourth requisite: “KMducate it in the 
American principies of democratic free- 
dom limited by the rights .of others. 
Throw the child into a group of play- 
mates where he will learn by experi- 
ence at what point his freedom ends 
and the rights of others begin.” 

Fifth requisite: “Lead it into con- 
structive and creative work which 
makes the monotonous pleasure of idle- 
hess seem a torment as compared to the 
ecstatic thrill which comes through 
achieving something useful.” 

Sixth requisite: “Give it a long view 
of life. Teach it to surrender present 
and immediate pleasure for the pros- 
pects of a great future.” 

Seventh requisite: “Awaken its con- 
science. Stimulate growth from self- 
love into altruistic love, social service, 
political patriotism, and religious devo- 
tion.” 

C. Orzechowski, 
(Rural school teacher) Mosinee 


To the Editor: 

HIS is a reply to Ina Dunbar Luck’s 

article in the December JOURNAL 
in reference to interscholastic debating. 
I am a member of that small group who 
are sincere in their efforts in encourag- 
ing forensics in the high school. The 
following paragraphs show my per- 
sonal opinion. They are numbered to 
correspond to the numbers in the arti- 
cle referred to: 

1. It does encourage competition, but 
competition in doing the thing at hand 
better than someone else. If that is to 
be condemned then all progress will 
cease. If our old world were by some 
miracle placed on the basis of “coopera 
tion and emulation” there would imme- 
diately be competition—in the excel- 
lence of cooperation. 

2. The fact that few students receive 
the benefits is not entirely the fault of 
debating. It is often due to indiffer- 
ence, laziness, and pursuit of lighter 
pastimes on the part of the high school 
pupil. Except in the very large high 
school there is opportunity for every 
student of reasonable ability to debate 
before graduation. If debating is to be 
condemned and eliminated for the rea- 
son that the benefits “derived from it 
are limited to such a small number of 
students” then all interscholastic con- 
tests and activities must pass out of ex- 
istence. 

3. Technicalities do sometimes tend 
to obscure the main issues but that is 
not the fault of debating. This unde- 
sirable trait is due to narrow-minded, 
decision-anxious coaching. The entire 
art should not be judged by a few minor 
instances. 

4. The main object of debating is not 
to acquire facts on a subject, but to 
train in debate methods: research, anal- 
ysis, logical reasoning, oral composition, 
effective speaking, refutation, and the 
like. The subject is merely the means 
of giving practice in these tasks, and 
while the acquisition of information is 
of real value, it is not the end in view. 
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Moreover, the “motivation” induced by 
a competitive contest brings about a 
thoroughness of preparation which 
could never be obtained if the time were 
“spent in studying and discussing sev- 
eral vital problems of the day.” With 
our present tendencies toward super- 
ficiality the value of debate training is 
even greater; for in this activity the 
student quickly learns the disastrous 
consequences of anything less than com- 
plete preparation. 

5. The writer in the December issue 
here clearly infers that the school cur- 
riculum of today is not wisely planned. 
It is true that debating might be 
“pushed into the already over-crowded 
curriculum”; so could a great number 
of other matters. It seems to me that 
debating is much better off when not 
brought under the influence of class- 
room monotony. Here is a field in high 
school education in which the student 
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is free to pursue knowledge on his ow) 
initiative and according to his ow 
methods. His pace is not held dow 
by the mythical “average student,” nor 
is his success guaged by the grading 
upon an arbitrary examination. 0} 
course there are faults in the presen 
decision debate plan, but eventually 
such matters will be settled satisfac. 
torily. Debating gives the high school 
boy or girl the unhampered opportunity 
to combine his abilities and his time to 
their best advantage. If the school 
are to be the success we claim that they 
are, then we must train for life as we 
find it. Debating comes as near doing 
that as any activity in the high school 
of today. 

These arguments are perhaps far 
from being “water-tight.” 
for what they are worth. 

Lester M. Emans 


Prin. Sauk City Schools and Wis. 
Chairman of the Natl. Forensic League 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


HE question “Is Military Train- 

ing a substitute for Physical Edu- 

cation?” was recently placed be- 
fore the state superintendent. Inas- 
much as the subject is pertinent as a 
professional matter the opinion given 
is reprinted below. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is organized under authority of sections 
40.47 (C) of the National Defense Act. 
According to Section I (2) of Army 
Regulations No. 145.10. 


“The primary object of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is to provide systematic mili- 


> themf tary training at civil educational institutions 


Vis. 
League 





for the purpose of qualifying selected students 
of such institutions for appointment as re- 
serve officers in the military forces of the 
United States; the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is, therefore, an important agency in 
making effective the plan for National de- 
fense. 

“Although the primary object of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps is, as stated 
above, to produce trained officers for the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, it is recognized that the 
basic military training received by students, 
who for various reasons fail to complete their 
qualification course for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, is of considerable military-value to the 
government.” 


Section II (8) (B) prescribes the fol- 
lowing condition for establishment of 
units: 

“Before a unit of the junior division may be 
established at an institution, there must be 
enrolled in this unit at least 100 physically fit 
male students who are citizens of the United 


States and not less than fourteen years of 
age, 


Section IV (18) further defines eli- 
gibility to membership by the clause 
“and whose bodily condition indicates 
that they are physically fit to perform 
military duty, or will be so upon arrival 
at military age.” 

Junior R. O. T. C. units are recruited 
from the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
classes of the high school. Boys may 





enroll as Sophomores or Juniors for 


two or three years. The number of 
hours of instruction in military tactics 
and science is three hours (class peri- 
ods) a week throughout the school year. 
The course of instruction, here neces- 
sarily skeletonized, indicates the con- 
tent and nature of the work. 





First Second Third 
Year Year Year 
Infantry Drill Regula- 

Uo), SRS Se Ne 40hrs 40hrs 
Physical Training ___ 20hrs 15hrs 5bhrs 
Rifle Marksmanship -_ 24hrs Q9hrs  5hrs 
Military Courtesy _.___ 3hrs 
Individual Infantry 

Equipment ___-_-~-- 6 hrs 
Camping and Marching 3hrs 
Scouting and Patrol- 

NE se ee 18 hrs 
Military Hygiene, Sani- 

tation, First Aid_--_- 10 hrs 
Guard Duty ......... 4hrs 
Drill and Command_-_- 40 hrs 
Map Reading -------- 8 hrs 
MUSRERNS 22. 24 hrs 
‘Beeties. .3.. 2s 14hrs 

TOs csut cee 96 hrs 96hrs 96hrs 

During the winter months the work 


consists, for the most part, of book 
work and target practice. In seasons 
conducive to out-door activities the 
course outlined is supplemented by spe- 
cial features. 

The administration and training of 
R. O. T. C. is herein described for the 
purpose of comparison with physical 
training. National defense and the ob- 
jects and aims of R. O. T. C. are unre- 
lated to the question placed before the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
hence will not contribute to or affect 
conclusions later set forth. 

What constitutes a course in physical 
training in the public schools? 

Section 40.22 Subsection 3 establishes 
requirements in physical training as 
follows: 


“Physical Education (A) Physical instruc- 
tion and training shall be provided for all pu- 
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pils in conformity with the course of instruc- 
tion in physical education outlined by the state 
superintendent. In one and two-room schools 
such instruction and training shall take the 
form of supervised playground work. The 
time devoted to such course by each pupil 
above the kindergarten shall aggregate at 
least two and one-half hours each school period 
exclusive of recess periods. 


(B) Every county normal school and every 
high school course for the training of teach- 
ers shall require all students to take a course 
in physical education and playground games 
and management. 

(C) Physical education as used herein is 
instruction in the theory and practice of phys- 
ical exercise and instruction in hygiene, but 
does not include medical supervision. 


Pursuant to passage of the law 
quoted, the state superintendent formu- 
lated a “Manual of Physical Education 
for the Public Schools of Wisconsin.” 
The course is outlined in five bulletins 
bearing these titles: 


Part I. Individual Athletic Activi- 
ties 


Part II. Story Plays and Games 
Part III. Folk and Singing Games 


Part IV. Plays and Games for Ele- 
mentary Schools 


Part V. Health Education 


It is impossible to outline all of the 
content of the course, but titles in this 
case are fairly suggestive of the type of 
work presented. Materials of the 
course are graded for adaptations to 
ages. Modifications of the course to 
meet local conditions are _ permissi- 
ble, especially in outdoor activities. 
Accessibility of woods, lakes, rivers, 
rinks, ete. affords opportunities for 
deviations. The generally accepted 
aims of physical training programs em- 
brace (1) Health conservation through 
wholesome activities, (2) Corrective 
exercises for physical upbuilding, (3) 
Formation of health habits, (4) Sports- 
manship and social adjustment, (5) Ac- 
quiring methods for the best use of 
leisure time. 


Enrollment in R. O. T. C. is open to 
physically fit boys 14 years or above ip 
the three upper grades of the senior 
high school. About 75% meet the 
physical standards, the remaining 25% 
being disqualified by physical unfitness, 
Alien boys enrolled in high schools also 
are barred. R. O. T. C. is selective in 
its organization; it recruits the physi- 
cally “gifted.” 


Even a cursory comparison of a 
physical education and military science 
course reveals divergencies. Military 
science is perforce largely routinized. 
Subjects as Rifle Marksmanship, Mili- 
tary Courtesy, Infantry Equipment, 
Guard Duty, Map Reading, Musketry, 
Tactics, Book Work, etc. are obviously 
outside of the present conception of 
physical training subject matter. 

The real issue must be kept in mind 
in determining a choice between the two 
activities. All concerned must “keep 
their eyes on the ball.” It is admitted 
that the R. O. T. C. course involves an 
appreciable amount of strenuous exer- 
tion, rigorous exercise, precision in exe- 
cution, and co-ordinated movement. 
This, however, does not make it a sub- 
stitute for physical education. In 
method and aim the two are not com- 
parable. R. O. T. C. is a part of na- 
tional defense, the object of which is 
clearly stated by the War Department. 
Physical training is open to all for pur- 
poses previously stated. R. O. T. ¢. 
units are made up of the physically fit, 
thereby closing the door of its oppor- 
tunity to those in need of physical up- 
building. For these especially physical 
education is designed. Military train- 
ing is built upon one philosophy, phys- 
ical education upon quite another. It 
is difficult to see just how and where 
the two could be reconciled to the same 
accomplishments. Variations of aims 
and methods cannot but produce varia 
tion in results. The adoption or rejec- 
tion of any program should be based 
upon the desired objective. 
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Education of Crippled Children in 
La Crosse 


[Since the 1927 Legislature provided for the care and education of Wisconsin’s crippled 
children, the boards of education of La Crosse, Madison, and Milwaukee have organized such 
departments to meet this need. We are glad to publish this report of how La Crosse is doing 


the work.] 


A CROSSE was ready for the 
opening of a department for the 
education of crippled children, be- 

cause for the past two years there had 
been a “home teacher,” acquainted with 
these handicapped children, for she had 
taught them in their homes. 

In the Washburn school, which is 
rather new, there were ideal facilities 
for this work; only slight remodelling 
was necessary. The rooms for the aca- 
demic and therapy work are on the first 
flor, with a ramp approach, making it 
easy for the children to enter from the 
bus. The rooms are light; the class- 
room is equipped with separate toilets 
for boys and girls, a bubbler, a mastic 
floor of rough finish, and rails around 
the blackboards for the support of 
those writing or working at the board, 
or to aid in walking about the room. 
The room is fitted with desks of the ad- 
justable type to which the necessary ap- 
pliances for the comfort and improve- 
ment of the handicap can be adjusted. 
Dr. H. E. Bennett, an expert in seating, 
has adjusted and recommended devices 
for each individual. In some cases 
boards were taken out and replaced by 
rigid padding or by cushions, as the 
case required. Foot rests, leg rests, 
arm rests, cushions, and pads have been 
added. Mr. Richard Klaber, the jan- 
itor, who had hospital experience in the 
Spanish-American war, takes an active 
interest in this department and has 
made many appliances for the use of 
the children. It was he who suggested 
placing handles on the walls about the 
room for the support of those who can- 
not walk without aid. 

The therapy room is directly across 


the hall from the classroom, making a 
suite of rooms well adapted to the 
work. The therapy department is not 
yet complete. Miss Beatrice Miller of 
St. Paul, a specially trained therapist, 
has charge of the physiotherapy work. 
The children receive muscle exercise 
and training, the purpose of which is to 
correct the deformity or to increase 
circulation or muscle power. 

The academic work and the organiza- 
tion of the entire unit is in charge of 
Miss Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse. Six- 
teen children are enrolled at present, 
with a prospect of more in the near 
future. These children range from the 
third to the eighth grades. They are 
taught as normal children of the same 
mental capacity. The instruction is 
more individual, thus giving many a 
chance to make up losses incurred dur- 
ing hospitalization or other incapacita- 
tion. Girls are taught sewing and boys 
may enter the shops to work at projects 
conducive to the development of phys- 
ical normalcy. Plans are in the mak- 
ing whereby a child of this department, 
if physically able, may enter one of the 
regular six grades in the building for 
part of the time, thus giving greater 
social contact and richer experience. 

These children represent cases of or- 
ganic disease, such as Brights disease 
or cardiac cases; paralysis; bone infec- 
tion, traumatic cases; Potts disease; 
spastic paralysis; spinal curvature; or 
congenital deformities. 

Lunch is served at noon under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Caroline Holley, super- 
visor of domestic science. In the 
morning, or as often as prescribed, milk 
is served to those requiring it. 
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Sessions run throughout the noon 
hour, but children who need it are given 
a period for rest. Cots and blankets 
are provided for this purpose. Thus 
the daily program includes academics, 
exercise, rest, food, and recreation, all 
under expert supervision and doctors’ 
prescription. 

A bus transports the children to and 
from school, making a trip to the north 
side of town and one to the south side, 
and it also carries children to and from 
dispensaries. . 

The parents and the children appre- 
ciate all the opportunities that are of- 
fered. The children are happy in their 
work and associations and hopeful in 
their physical and mental progress. 
The splendid interest of the board of 
education, Superintendent Wiley, par- 
ents, teachers, therapist, the health de- 
partment, local doctors, janitor, bus 
driver, and citizens in general, is help- 
ing to build up a valuable and very 
much needed department. 


WHAT OUR CHILDREN LEARN 


NUMBER of new instruments of 
A education have come into the 
field in recent years and some of 
the older ones have adopted new appeals 
to the interest of the young. Newspa- 
pers and magazines are now used in the 
schools, while tabloids, the funny page, 
the picture section, the movies, and the 
radio offer their respective wares at ev- 
ery turn and corner. Is the child prop- 
erly guided and guarded in the whirl of 
miscellaneous influences, or is he left to 
make his own selection from the sound, 
the sordid, the worth while, or the su- 
perficial? In what direction are his 
tastes leading him? 

With a view to ascertaining what our 
youth are interested in and how they 
satisfy their tastes, the Review of Re- 
views gave a test toward the end of the 
last school term, composed of seventy 
questions relating to persons prominent 
in various fields, important political, so- 
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cial, and economic events, subjects of 
public interest, photographs of persons, 
and various scenes for identification, 
The test was sent to all schools which 
requested it and large numbers were 
distributed. The results indicated 
clearly the potent influence of the movie, 
the tabloid, and the sport column, and 
showed startlingly the need of attention 
to the more sober but deeper aspects of 
current life. 

Ignorance of basic facts and signifi- 
cant events is shocking. A large per- 
centage of students state that they read 
only the funny page or sports section 
of the paper. High school students 
generally know who is governor of their 
respective states, but a small percentage 
do not possess even this minimum of 
knowledge. Edison was identified by 
the largest number, and Valentino, Mrs. 
Coolidge, and Gertrude Ederle by 
smaller numbers in the order named, 
while Root, Hughes, and Queen Marie 
fell hopelessly behind. The claim to 


fame of Ty Cobb, Aimee McPherson, | 


Gene Tunney, and Suzanne Lenglen is 


known to about one-third of those | 


tested, but Bernard Shaw, Leonard 
Wood, and Parkes Cadman are below 
the horizon. President Coolidge’s poli- 


cies and the third term tradition are | 


unknown and will have no bearing on 
his political prospects. Reparations are 
generally a mystery and to many Nica- 
ragua is in South America, Mexico, or 
Panama. 

The interests of youth are obviously 
becoming more diverse, but can they 
not be directed more advantageously in 
school and home? 


IVE me the money that has been 

spent in war, and I will clothe 
every man, woman, and child in an at- 
tire of which kings and queens would 
be proud. I will build a schoolhouse in 
every valley over the whole earth. I 
will crown every hillside with a place 
of worship consecrated to the gospel of 


peace. 
Charles Sumner 
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Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 
HAT I want to say to you this 
month was so well said in a 
recent address by “Sol” Lev- 
itan, our state treasurer, that I am go- 
ing to quote him. Said he: 

“School teachers are in a position to 
render greater gervice to our Nation 
than the members of any other profes- 
sion. The fact that nearly every child 
in the nation is under the direct influ- 
ence of our schools from the age of six 
to eighteen, the most impressionable 
years in life, brings a realization of the 
vastness of the responsibility of teach- 
ers. The chief purpose of the schools 
should be to train our young people in 
high ideals of manhood and womanhood 
and to keep always before them a high 
standard of citizenship and loyalty to 
government. 

“Educators should always be open to 
improved methods of teaching. Not 
that they should accept every proposal 
of a change, but an attitude of alert- 
ness to find a better way will help them 
to discriminate between ie practical 
and impractical. 

“The boy or girl who expects to be 
among the leaders of his or her genera- 
tion must get the best education avail- 
able. There are certain fundamentals 
every method of instruction should im- 
part, such as thoroughness, earnestness 
of purpose, and scrupulous honesty. 
With these as the basis of instruction 
and of learning, there can be no fail- 
ures. 

“A teacher’s attitude toward her su- 
perior officers is noticed by her students 
and they are likely to follow her ex- 
ample. If she is respectful and carries 
out orders wholeheartedly, her students 
are apt to treat her with greater re- 
spect and be more obedient. Some- 
times the teachers feel the same rebel- 
lion to orders that the students do, and 


at such times their good judgment and 
loyalty are severely tested. At such 
times they must consider the situation 
very carefully. Is the superior officer 
within his rights in issuing such an 
order? Is it the teachers’ duty to obey 
his orders? If it is, then they should 
carry them out whether they consider 
them wise or not. It may not be a wise 
decree, but it is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the teachers to pass upon its 
wisdom. Unwise rulings destroy them- 
selves eventually. If they do not work 
out successfully, they will be changed 
for something better. 


“Tt is the privilege of teachers to con- 
fer with the principal or superintendent 
in case they feel he has made a mis- 
take. But in the end the teachers 
should submit gracefully to his final de- 
cision and cooperate with him to the 
best of their ability. Such cooperation 
usually results in advancement. 

“Tf the teachers have the spirit of co- 
operation, they instill the same spirit 
into their students, and by so doing, 
they teach a valuable lesson in citizen- 
ship. Many times teachers are the 
ideal of young people. It is not diffi- 
cult for people to become like the ideal 
they love. So it is very important that 
teachers win their students by their love 
and patience and sweetness. The 
teaching ‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ is needed in the schoolroom as it 
is needed everywhere else. When all 
else fails, love wins the day.” 

Mr. Levitan is sixty-four years old, 
Louise, and has had an unusual variety 
of experiences. I think what he has to 
say may well have the attention of all 
of us who are trying to do things in the 
right and wise way. 


Sincerely yours 


John Schoolmaster 











Child Development Courses at Stout 
Institute 


3y RUTH MICHAELS, Director, School of Home Economics 


HE study of child development 
and the training of adults in 
handling children is not new, and 

the solution to the numerous problems 
of this field cannot be found solely in a 
school of home economics. Many of the 
problems can, however, be studied in 
such a department, and surely women 
having this training should contribute 
to, and benefit by, broader study of the 
physical and mental development of the 
child, of his educational needs, of his 
behavior, and of his social background. 

The well equipped nursery school at 
the Stout Institute was planned to meet 
just such needs. Here small children 
receive excellent care and guidance 
suited to their needs, in an environ- 
ment provided especially for them. 
They are a normal, healthy group from 
twenty-one months to four years of age 
and come from faculty and town homes 
near the school. They attend the nurs- 
ery school from 8:30 to 1:00 o’clock 
each school day. 

The nursery school occupies a very 
large, sunny room, with southern and 
eastern exposures, on the third floor of 
the home economics building. Elevator 
service makes it easily accessible. A 
rest room and a bath room adjoin the 
schoolroom. Each room is attractively 
furnished with child sized furnishings. 
Low shelves furnish storage place for 
the children’s materials. The dining 
unit is furnished with low, attractively 
painted tables and Earl Thompson pos- 
ture chairs of varying sizes. Through- 
out the department special attention has 
been given to the selection of harmoni- 
ous colors and designs. Even the silver 
and the dishes and other table appoint- 
ments are selected with the idea of con- 
tributing to the use and pleasure of the 
small children. Child size fittings are 
also evident in the sleeping room, where 


are found small cots with the necessary 
linen and blanket and bedside rugs for 
the children. The cloakroom has small 
steel lockers with hooks and storage 
spaces. Each locker’ carries a tag of 
flower, animal, or bird form which the 
child also finds on his individual bed or 
attached to his individual belongings in 
the bathroom. Thus he quickly learns 
to recognize his own belongings. 

The children are carefully inspected 
by the school nurse before they report 
to the schoolroom, so that there is no 
danger of communicable diseases. After 
they put away their wraps in the morn- 
ing they “self-serve” themselves to 
orange juice, sitting at their own places 
at the dining tables. After that comes 
a period of free activity followed by 
bath room routine and out-of-door play. 
The children come back into the build- 
ing at 11:00 o’clock and go to the bath 
room to prepare for lunch. Then fif- 
teen quiet minutes in the rest room, fol- 
lowed by music, stories, and conversa- 
tion until luncheon is announced. The 
children help prepare the tables for 
luncheon and one of them is responsible 


for serving the student teacher and the | 


others at his table. 

Throughout the day’s activities the 
attention of the college students is di- 
rected toward guiding the child to de- 
velop good habits, physically, mentally, 
socially, and emotionally. The students 
have direct contacts with the children 
in the nursery school, under the careful 
direction of the supervisor. These stu- 
dents are also carrying on special prob- 
lems in connection with their course in 
child development and their observation 
program in the school, such as study of 
children’s use of equipment by analysis 
of diary records; organizing data for 
the progress record of each child to 
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denote growth; setting up a controlled 
experiment on language development; 
analysis of the child’s developmental 
history as a key to understanding his 
behavior; recording objective observa- 
tions on individual children; taking 
habit inventories of individual chil- 
dren; making observation of infants 
during hospitalization. The plan calls 
for close cooperation between the chil- 
dren’s parents, the supervisor, and the 
students working in the nursery school. 
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These prospective home economics 
teachers are thus broadening their 
training, having as background actual 
experience with the young children 
which they can later use in organizing 
and teaching units in child care, child 
training and family relationships, as 
part of their home economics teaching 
in Wisconsin schools. And this un- 
usual type of training will eventually 
make them better Wisconsin home- 
makers. 











Lunch time at the Stout Institute Nursery School 


F COURSE, our schools are prepared to furnish their pupils ready-made pat- 
erns of character, ** hand-me-down” moral universes much more finished and 


beautiful and perfect than any pupil is likely to make for himself. 


But if we 


are ever to have a genuine democracy of intelligence, or morality, and of educa- 
tion, the one who is doing the learning must do it, himself; the one who is to live 
morally must develop his own moral judgments; the one who is to exercise in- 
telligence must grow his own crop of it, even though he grow some other types 


of plant life in the process. 


—Dr. Jos. K. Hart, in Inside Expericnes 
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Love is a constructive force, hate a de- 
structive force. 

Love built our schools, our hospitals, 
and churches. Hate brings on war, 
which destroys them. Love attracts 
people, hate repels them. Love makes 
friends, hate enemies. Love and kind- 
ness are in eternal conflict with hate 
and egotism. 


UR COVER PAGE—It is said that 

some ancient peoples, probably the 
Arabs, were accustomed to make the ex- 
terior of their dwellings as unattractive 
as mud could make them, in order that 
the passerby would get no suggestion of 
the rich treasure that the house con- 
tained. We hope you will like our new 
dress. 

Through the cooperation of ten state 
teachers’ magazines, we have been en- 
abled to secure four-color covers with- 
out materially adding to our expense. 
They have all been printed, more than 
240,000, on the same press, using the 
same picture, the same plates. Thus 
mass production has brought to the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION an 
added attraction. We owe more than a 
word of commendation and apprecia- 
tion to Editors E. M. Hosman and E. T. 
Cameron of the Nebraska and Michigan 
educational journals respectively, for it 
has been through their work and in- 
genuity that this cooperation has been 
brought about. 


[MPOSITION—“Many a poor rural 

teacher has to play nursemaid to the 
community babies so much that she does 
not have time to teach their older broth- 
ers and sisters,” is a complaint appear- 
ing in a rural community newspaper 
which goes on to say—“The practice 
has become common in the country to 
send the baby to school for the teacher 
to take care of on wash day or when 
there is company and a big dinner to 
get.” 

If the practice exists to any great ex- 
tent it should be stopped. The rural 
school teacher is carrying a heavy load. 
Then too, schools cost much money, and 
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unnecessary interference of the kind 
complained of interferes seriously with 
the returns on the investment which the 
community has a right to expect and 
which the teacher is anxious to produce. 
A gentle but none the less emphatic re- 
minder to thoughtless parents would be 
justice to the teacher and the school, 
and also to the babies. 


PECIAL WEEKS—Judging from 

press reports, the action of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association at its meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, intended to discour- 
age the so called “special weeks’? when 
the subject of observance is a matter of 
regular school routine and instruction 
during every week of the scholastic 
year, is meeting with the general ap- 
proval of those who believe that the 
business of the school is to educate chil- 
dren rather than aid in the promotion 
of some particular type of propaganda. 
The Milwaukee Journal comments as 
follows: 

“Education has enough to do to take 
care of its own job. It is no part of 
the business of the schools to push 
along somebody’s pet plan. And the 
knowledge that is imparted needs much 
more thorough sifting than is given in 
the preparation of propaganda for the 
furtherance of ‘weeks.’ Take them all 
out, except such as very closely con- 
cern the schools and their own work. 

“For that matter, we should all be 
better off if we had fewer ‘weeks’ and 
more day by day emphasis on the 
things that really need to be done.” 

To which we say “Amen.” 


DUCATION AND WORK—“Who 
is going to do the work when all of 
our young men and women are edu- 
cated?” is the serious query of a very 
earnest citizen. While the question is 
sincere, it is based on the wrong inter- 
pretation of education. There are some 
people who believe that education 
means the ability to go through life 
with little effort or no work at all. 
It behooves the educator to eliminate 
this fallacy from the minds of boys and 
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girls and men and women. Education 
does not mean that the world owes any 
individual a living. Nor does it mean 
less work. On the other hand, it means 
more and better work, more easily ac- 
complished perhaps, with sufficient 
compensation and additional time to en- 
joy higher standards of living, some of 
the finer things of life, and that rea- 
sonable amount of pleasure to which 
every individual is entitled. Education 
recognizes that all useful work is hon- 
orable, whether it is in the street with 
a pick or in the office with a pen, and 
that “No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him, that 
there is work for all and tools withal 
to work for those who will, and blessed 
are the horny hands of toil.” 


CONSIDER my friend Mencken. The 
death of this beautiful and noble 
and generous-souled poet [George Sterl- 
ing] has taught him nothing whatso- 
ever; he writes the same cheerfully 
flippant letters in celebration of the 
American saloon. “Liquor was George’s 
only consolation in life, and the reason 
he quit was because he could no longer 
get the kick out of it.”” I say that more 
poisonous nonsense than this was never 
penned by an intellectual man. How 
many pleasures there are which do not 
pall with age, and do not destroy their 
devotees! The pleasures of knowledge, 
for example—of gaining it, and helping 
to spread it. The pleasures of sport; 
I play tennis, and it is just as much fun 
to me at forty-eight as it was at four- 
teen. The pleasures of music; I play 
the violin, after a fashion, and my 
friend Mencken plays it better, I hope 
—and does he find that every year he 
has to play more violently in order to 
bear it, and that after playing he suf- 
fers agonies of sickness, remorse, and 
dread? I say for shame upon an intel- 
lectual man who cannot make such dis- 
tinctions; for shame upon a teacher of 
youth who has no care whether he sets 
their feet upon the road to wisdom and 
happiness, or to misery and suicide! 
Upton Sinelair, in The Bookman 


EACHERS HONOR SUPERIN. 

TENDENT TOBEY— As an ex. 
pression of their respect and esteem, 
the members of the public school facul- 
ties of Wausau recently presented to 
that city a life size portrait of Superin. 
tendent S. B. Tobey. The painting, 
from which the accompanying cut was 
made, was hung in the halls of the Cen. 
tral school with appropriate public ex. 
ercises. 





Mr. Tobey is a pioneer in education in 
Wisconsin. The progressive — school 
system of Wausau, which city he has 
served for many years, is his “own 
child.” But his influence and activi- 
ties have not been confined to his own 
city, for Mr. Tobey has been identified 
with the educational achievement and 
professional progress of the state at 
large. The expression of appreciation 
of “his” teachers is timely recognition 
of his leadership. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


THE Department of Superintendence 

N. E. A. program will be formally 
opened on Sunday, February 26, by 
vesper services held simultaneously in 
six historic Boston churches. On Mon- 
day morning at 9 A. M. the regular 
educational sessions will begin when 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will pronounce invoca- 
tion. 

Regular sessions will be held morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, through 
Thursday. The final program on 
Thursday evening will be presented by 
the Boston schools. 

Some of the problems to be consid- 
ered are Financing Public Education, 
The Profession of Educational Admin- 
istration, and The Relation of Higher 
Education to Public Education. On 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons there 
will be a series of group meetings as 
follows: 


Group 1, The Program of Education of the 
Adolescent Youth—Leonard. V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University 
of Minnesota, presiding. 

Group 2, Variations Found in Secondary 
School Curriculums—John J. Maddox, su- 
perintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., 
presiding. 

Group 3, Differentiating and Expanding the 
Secondary School Curriculums—Thomas 
R. Cole, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Wash., presiding. 

Group 4, Counseling and Guidance for Adoles- 
cent Boys and Girls—George N. Child, su- 
perintendent of schools, Salt Lake City, 
presiding. 

Group 5, Curriculum Problems of the Small 
High School—A. T. Allen, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Raleigh, N. C., pre- 
siding. 

Group 6, The Senior High School Teacher— 
E. B. Cauthorn, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Dallas, Texas, presiding. 

Group 7, The Junior College—R. J. Leonard, 
director of school of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presiding. 

Group 8, The School and Social Agencies—- 
Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, La., presiding. 


Group 9, Adapting Elementary Schools to In- 
dividual Differences of Pupils—R. G. 
Jones, superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presiding. 

Group 10, Group and Creative Activities in 
Education—Charles S. Meek, superintend- 
ent of schools, Toledo, Ohio, presiding. 

Group 11, Better Understanding of Creative 
Activities: from both Administrative and 
Classroom Procedure (joint meeting with 
National Council of Primary Education 
and National Council of Kindergarten Su- 
pervisors and Training Teachers)—Lucy 
Gage, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., presiding. 

Group 12, Music Education—Peter W. 
kema, professor of music 
Teachers College, Columbia 
presiding. 

Group 13, Health and Physical Education— 
D. J. Kelly, superintendent of schools, 
Binghamton, N. Y., presiding. 





Dy- 
education, 
University, 


On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
another group of conferences for ad- 
ministrative officers arranged accord- 
ing to population of cities. Joseph M. 
Gwinn, superintendent of schools of 
San Francisco, is president of the de- 
partment. A number of affiliated or- 
ganizations, including elementary and 
secondary school principals, will meet 
at the same time. 


HE New Parker Hotel will be the 

I headquarters for Wisconsin vis- 

itors to the N. E. A. meeting at 
Boston, February 26—March 3. Reser- 
vations are being made through our 
office. 

The ‘Wisconsin special” will leave 
Chicago Saturday morning, February 
25, at 10 A. M., from the Central sta- 
tion at Michigan Avenue and Roosevelt 
Road, and will make the distance in 25 
hours. Special arrangements have been 
made for a side trip to New York City 
on the return journey. 

Sleeping car reservations are being 
handled through the office of the 
| *- 2 * 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half 
for the round trip, on the identification 
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certificate plan, has been authorized, 
and tickets will go on sale February 21. 
The round trip fare from Chicago to 
Boston, via the Michigan Central, 
$55.10. A large delegation has already 
completed reservations. Others who 
desire to make the trip with the Wis- 
consin delegation should write us im- 
mediately. 


THE HONOR ROLL 


HE list of 100% memberships grows 
steadily. This year there are 
nineteen counties on the honor roll, as 
compared with eighteen last year and 
fifteen the year before. Of course, con- 
sidering the fact that there are seventy- 
two counties in the state, we still have 
plenty of work to do. 
Please report immediately any errors 
or omissions. 


State Institutions 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 
La Crosse State Teachers College 
Oshkosh State Teachers College 
Platteville State Teachers College 
Superior State Teachers College 
Whitewater State Teachers College 
School for the Blind 

State Capitol 

Stout Institute 


Counties 
Ashland Milwaukee 
Brown Niagara 
Columbia Outagamie 
Dane (Eastern) Racine 
Dodge Sheboygan 
Florence Vilas 
Fond du Lac Walworth 
Green Lake Washington 
Kenosha Waukesha 
Manitowoe 

Cities 

Antigo De Pere 
Appleton Eau Claire 
Beaver Dam Edgerton 
Beloit Elkhorn 
Berlin Evansville 
Burlington Fond du Lac 
Chippewa Falls Ft. Atkinson 
Columbus Green Bay 
Cudahy Horicon 
Delavan Janesville 


Jefferson 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Marinette 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Menasha 
Menomonie 
Merrill 
Mineral Point 
Monroe 
Neenah 

New London 
North Milwaukee 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Oconto Falls 
Oshkosh 

Park Falls 
Peshtigo 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 
Prairie du Chien 





Racine 
Reedsburg 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ripon 

Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Shorewood 
South Milwaukee 
Sparta 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 
Tomah 

Two Rivers 
Viroqua 
Washburn 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
Wisconsin Rapids 


Villages not included under a 100% city 
superintendency 


Ingram 
Lena 


Red Granite 


Schools not included under 100% city 
superintendency 


Fountain City H. S. 


Hawkins 
Hillsboro H. S. 
Little Wolf H. S. 


Livingston Union H. S. 


Mountain Union Free 
H.-S 


Taylor Union H.S. 
Tri-County H. S. 
(Tripoli) 


Millstown Union H.S. Waterford Union Free 


Milton Union H. S. 


Mosinee H. S. 


B.S. 
Wausaukee H. S. 


Cities not included under 100% city 


superintendency 
Algoma Campbellsport 
Altoona Chilton 
Argonne Clinton 
Argyle Colby 
Athens Coleman 
Bangor Cornucopia 
Barneveld Cumberland 
Bear Creek Darlington 
Belmont Deerfield 
Black Earth De Forest 
Blanchardville Denmark 
Bloomington Dodgeville 
Boscobel Draper 
Boyceville Eagle River 
Brandon East Troy 
Brillion Elcho 
Bruce Elkhart Lake 
Brussels Elroy 
Cambria Fall Creek 


Cambridge 


Fall River 





Fenn 
Flore 
Fox. 
Friet 
Geno 
Gillet 
Glent 
Glen’ 
Glidd 
Graf 
Grati 
Gree! 
Gree! 
Hanc 
Hart 
Hart 
Hilbe 
Holm 
Iola 

Ithac 
June: 
John: 
Kews 
Kews 
Kiel 

Kilbo 
Lake 
Lane 
Laon 
Lind 
Littl 
Lodi 

Lomi 
Luxe 
Mari 
Mars 
Mazo 
Menc 
Merr 
Merr 
Midd 


| Mino 


Mish 
Mont 
Mont 
Moun 


| Muk 


Musc 
Nece 
Neill 
Neko 
New 


W 
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hap) 
the 


W 
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Fennimore 
Florence 
Fox Lake 
Friendship 
Genoa City 
Gillett 
Glenbeulah 
Glenwood City 
Glidden 
Grafton 
Gratiot 
Green Lake 
Greenwood 
Hancock 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hilbert 
Holman 
lola 

Ithaca 
Juneau 
Johnson Creek 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kilbourn 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 


| Laona 
Linden 


Little Chute 
Lodi 

Lomira 
Luxemburg 
Marion 
Marshall 
Mazomanie 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrillan 
Merrimack 
Middleton 
Minocqua 
Mishicot 
Montello 
Monticello 


' Mount Horeb 


Mukwonago 
Muscoda 
Necedah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 

New Holstein 
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New Richmond 
Niagara 

No. Fond du Lac 
No. Freedom 
Omro 

Ontario 
Oostburg 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Palmyra 
Pardeeville 
Pepin 
Pewaukee 
Pittsville 
Plainfield 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Poynette 
Prairie du Sac 
Princeton 
Pulaski 


_ Randolph 


Random Lake 
Reedsville 
Reeseville 
Rewey 

Sauk City 
Sheboygan Falls 
Slinger 
Spencer 

Sun Prairie 
Union Grove 
Valders 
Verona 

Viola 

Waldo 
Walworth 
Waterloo 
Waunakee 
Wautoma 
West Bend 
West De Pere 
Westfield 
Weyauwega 
Wild Rose 
Williams Bay 
Wilmot 
Winneconne 
Withee 
Wittenberg 
Wonewoc 
Woodville 


We must go on giving liberal support 
to our schools, even though a pupil does 
happen to locate Valley Forge under 
the spreading chestnut tree. 


Toledo Blade 


We speak too often of giving a child 


an education. 
not a gift. 


It’s a debt we owe him; 


HE special session of the legislature 

convened on Tuesday, January 17 
and adjourned Saturday, February 4. 
Several bills were introduced, among 
them a measure for determining the 
method of computing the surtax for the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. It was de- 
feated in the Assembly. The budget of 
the state teachers’ colleges was passed 
by both houses, with only one vote 
against it. At adjournment the method 
of raising the budget of the State Board 
of Control was still undecided. 





ERE is Bart E. McCormick, your 

new secretary. He may make a 
face when he sees his picture here 
(though he’s not in the habit of doing 
that), but his humble assistant thought 
that some of you might not know him 
and would like to know what he looks 
like. 


C. M. L 


It is better to do the wrong thing 
sometimes than to wait so long before 
doing the right thing that it has become 
the wrong thing. 

















(@y AROUND THE STATE Gy) 








CALENDAR 


Southern Wis. Teachers Association—Febru- 
ary 10-11, Madison 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
—Feb. 25—Mar. 1, Boston 

International Kindergarten Convention—April 
16-19, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Wis. Congress of Parents and Teachers—April 
17-19, Madison 

Nat’l Assn. of Penmanship Teachers and Su- 
pervisors—April 25-27, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

National Education 
Minneapolis 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN. 
10, Milwaukee 


Association—July 1-6, 


Nov. 8-9- 








ISS Elizabeth Allen, principal of the 

Dunn County Rural Normal school for 
the past five and a half years, has resigned 
her position. Miss Allen was the first teacher 
in the school. Twenty-five and a half of her 
thirty-seven years of teaching were spent in 
Wisconsin schools; nineteen of them in the 
Menomonie school. She will now go to New 
York to do research and journalistic work. 
F. W. Junck will succeed Miss Allen. 





Waupaca county rural school teachers are 
to have a series’ of six demonstration meet- 
ings, followed by round table discussions. 
The places for meeting have been so chosen 
that every teacher will be able to attend at 
least one conference. One demonstration will 
deal with the teaching of music and the others 
will be devoted to classes in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, geography, history, and directed study. 





Volmey G. Barnes, principal of Madison 
Central High school, is the new president of 
the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance associa- 
tion. Miss Lillian Reinking and Miss Cora W. 
Hardy, both of Madison, were elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 





The teachers of Marinette have decided to 
hold a series of professional meetings for dis- 
cussion of teaching plans. Study and discus- 
sion will center around The Practice of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools, by Morrison. 





Pupil enrollment in the rural schools of 
Rock county was 4440 last year, an increase 
of 136 over the previous year. There are 197 
teachers in the county. 





Teachers in public day schools of Nevada, 
if engaged for night school work, are not al- 
lowed, under a ruling of the State board of 
education, to give more than two hours of 
service at night, nor more than six evening 
hours during any one week. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce announces that three important 
new educational motion picture films have re. 
cently been added to the collection of films 
possessed by the Bureau. The Story of Pe. 
troleum, the Story of Iron, and the Story of 
Fabrication of Copper are the titles of the 
new films. Subdistribution centers for 1928 
will be maintained at the University of Minne. 
sota and Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
The films are loaned to schools, churches, col- 
leges, local unions, and business organizations 
which are willing to pay for cost of trans- 
portation. Borrowers are advised to write 
the subdistribution center nearest to them. 





The annual get-to-gether of the Board of 
Education, the faculty of the Monroe public 
schools, and the County Normal school was 
held at the Hotel Ludlow January 17. After 
dinner the meeting was addressed by B. E. 
McCormick, secretary of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. The main dining room of 
the Ludlow was very attractively decorated 
for the occasion. 





The National Association of Audobon So- 
cieties, with headquarters at 1974 Broadway, 
New York City, announces renewal of its 
offer to furnish bird pictures and literature 
describing birds and their habits to teachers 
who are interested. The Association is in no 
sense a commercial organization, the whole ob- 
ject being to help the cause of bird study. 





A. H. Edgerton, professor of education and 
director of a new bureau of guidance and re- 
search at the University of Wisconsin, is 
president of the National Vocational Guidance 
association, which will meet in Boston Febru- 
ary 23, 24, and 25. 





“Program of the Principals Club” is the 
title of a pamphlet outlining programs for a 
half dozen professional meetings of the prin- 
cipals of the city schools of Superior. 

The officers of the association are: E. M. 
Conley, president; Leroy Doleysh, vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Campbell, secretary; and Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick, treasurer. 





The Schoolmasters Association of South- 
western Wisconsin held their annual meeting 
at Platteville January 18. Dinner was served 
by the domestic science classes in the Platte- 
ville High school, to thirty or more members. 
Following the dinner B. E. McCormick ad- 
dressed the gathering on “A Program of Vo- 
cational Guidance.” 

On Wednesday morning Mr. McCormick ad- 
dressed the students and faculty of the Platte- 
ville State Teachers’ College. 
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A summer session at Oxford university ex- 
clusively for American students is under con- 
sideration, and a survey will be made to de- 
termine whether the response from the 
United States will warrant the expense in- 
volved in organizing appropriate courses. A 
Cleveland newspaper has offered a scholar- 
ship of $500 should the response from school 
people justify the undertaking. 


Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, University of Chi- 
cago, will be one of the chief speakers at the 
April meeting of penmanship teachers. Mem- 
bership in the N. A. P. T. S. is $1.00, and en- 
titles the member to a copy of the 1928 meet- 
ing, which report is said to be “extra fine.” 
Write to Myrta Ely, Madison School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


In a total of 30 school districts in Oneida 
county, there are twenty-two parent-teacher 
associations. 


The Manson school, town of Woodboro, 
Oneida county, of which Irma Scheidegger is 
the teacher, reports 100% attendance for the 
month of December. Although there are only 
five children enrolled, all living two miles or 
more from the school, all were present every 
day school was in session. The grand aver- 
age for all pupils in all standings for the 
month was 82%. 

The Manson school is the only log school 
building in Oneida county. 


Records in the office of the Fond du Lac 
county superintendent of schools show that 
during 1926-27 school libraries loaned 10,724 
volumes to residents of the districts other 
than pupils or teachers. 


The New London High school claims a rec- 
ord attendance this year of second generation 
students, with 18 out of a total enrollment of 
305, or about 6 percent, having parents who 
are graduates of this school. 


School competition at the Wisconsin state 
fair may be changed if suggestions and recom- 
mendations made at a recent meeting of the 
committee on state fair matters are carried 
out. Chief of these is the proposed limitation 
of the contest to spelling and arithmetic. To 
create more interest in the contests it was 
Suggested that a general intelligence test be 
given. Revision and a 50 percent cut in the 
premium list were also recommended. West 
Allis high school was suggested as the place 
to hold the contest. 


Stevens Point will have a week of confer- 
ences and lectures devoted to vocational guid- 
ance work, in March. The cost will be shared 
by the parent-teacher council, the State Teach- 
ers college, and the public school system. 





To keep you 


looking your best 
—— 





For rose-leaf freshness and cleanli- 
ness, use the new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. A light, 
pure cream that melts quickly on 
the skin and thoroughly removes 
Powder and Rouge, daytime grime 
and dirt. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 

And to keep a dainty, well- 
groomed look all through the day, 
use Armand Cold Cream Powder 
over a film of Armand Vanishing 
Cream. A velvet-smooth make-up 
that lasts. Armand Cold Cream, 25 
cents, 50 cents and $1.00. Armand 
Vanishing Cream, 25 cents and 50 
cents. 
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The Music Arts Wholesale Company, famous 
throughout the Middle West, offers you this 
opportunity to 


Double Your Income 


Be our source of sales leads. No selling 
necessary. You may represent us in an ac- 
tive selling way if you wish. Get timely in- 
formation of musical activities to us so our 
sales force has live material to work upon. 


Liberal Compensation Assured! 
We distribute the world’s greatest musical products, 
including Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, Haines, 
J. & C. Fischer and Marshall & Wendell pianos with 
the Ampico (the greatest reproducing medium ever de- 
vised), Miessner (the official school piano of Wisconsin), 
Buescher’s Saxaphones and Band Instruments—Para- 
mount Banjos—Leedy and Ludwig Drums and a full 
line of other band and orchestra instruments. World’s 
leading phonographs, radios and Kilgen Pipe Organ. 
Mail the Coupon Today 


wbusic-Sénts “Wholesale - Go. 


“Division. Music-cArts Corporation 
Kesselman Building Broadway at Mason St. 
MILWAUKEE 
Music Arts Wholesale Co. 
Please send me full details 


PORRI ocokasten nna 
Address_.....-.--- 


City. 


Iam () Principal ( ) Teacher Music Supervisor 
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For Best Effects Use Crayonex 
5 Ghe Better Wax Crayon in the Blue and Orange Bax 
THE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACT 06 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY OHIO 
NLW VORA OFFICE 1 
rN 








" LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 | 
93 Years of Faithful Service ‘ 




















MUSIC 


for 


Schools 


Headquarters for 
All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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A series of public lectures on Parent Edu. 
cation and Mental Hygiene is being arrangeg 
for the parents of Milwaukee, under the aus. 
pices of the Parent-Teacher association, the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college, and the 
public schools extension department. 





Superintendent J. E. Hansen of Westby has 
accepted a position with the University Ex. 
tension Division at Madison. Mr. Hansen 
came to Westby from Oshkosh at the begin- 
ning of the present school year. At Madison 
he will serve as assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Visual Education. This is a new position 
created by the action of the last legislature. 





Wauwatosa has just let the contracts for 
the first unit of a new Junior-Senior High 
school building. It is an academic unit of 
approximately 18 classrooms and art, manual 
training, and sewing rooms. The new build- 
ing will house approximately 1,600 pupils and 
will contain a large gymnasium for boys, a 
smaller one for girls, a swimming pool, and 
an auditorium to seat 1,600 people. The first 
unit is to be ready by August 20, 1928, and 
will be occupied at once by the junior high 
school. 





The South Central Group of Supervisors, 
representing the counties of Adams, Columbia, 
East and West Dane, Dodge, and Sauk, held 
their first meeting at the Union Grove County 
Normal, in November. The morning was 
spent in class observation in the model de- 
partment. Many helpful suggestions were re- 
ceived. 

In the afternoon a group conference was 
held for the purpose of discussing plans for 
the local and state exchange. It was decided 
to work out the odd year geography units in 
the form of two-level assignments and compile 
the completed work in a pamphlet. 

The second meeting was held at the School 
for the Deaf at Delavan and the School for 
the Blind at Janesville. A very interesting 
type of work was in progress at both schools 
and many helpful ideas were obtained in the 
line of art and creative activity work. 

At this meeting the group decided to have a 
100% membership in the N. E. A. 





Fire starting around a chimney destroyed 
the high school at Freedom on January 3. 
The building, valued at about $20,000, was 
protected by $8,000 insurance. School furni- 
ture, as well as books and apparatus owned 
by students, was destroyed. 





The Women’s colleges at Oxford will offer 
courses in July planned especially for teach- 
ers in the secondary schools of the United 
States. Enrollment is to be limited to 350, of 
whom 325 will be housed in the women’s col- 
leges and the remainder in the town of Ox- 
ford. Inquiries are to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the A. A. U. W., 1634 I Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Wisconsin high school musicians will par- 
ticipate in an all-state music festival, which 
will be held at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison on May 11 and 12. This festival 
is to have the place of the high school music 
contest held in previous years. Sufficient op- 
portunity for competition has been retained 
in the new plan to satisfy interest, but the 
point of interest has been shifted more to edu- 
cation by arranging for coaching and class in- 
struction by members of the music school fac- 
ulty and other teachers brought in from out- 
side the state. 

Stress is to be placed on small ensemble 
group events, with an aim to stimulating both 
individual excellence and esprit du corps in 
such types of work. A new classification of 
state high schools also goes into effect this 
year, providing a. wider opportunity for 
smaller community participation. 


Extension classes in Educational Psychology 
and Educational Tests and Measurements are 
to be conducted at Green Bay by Dr. L. Farley 
of the Oshkosh State Teachers’ college each 
Saturday morning. They are not for teach- 
ers alone, but for anyone who wishes to be- 
come better informed along these lines. 

This method of instruction is not new with 
the Oshkosh Teachers’ college. Last year 
courses of the same nature were conducted at 
Oshkosh on Saturday mornings for those who 
could not attend the regular session, and 
quite a number drove to the city to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. This year !ocal 
interest in Green Bay had increased to such 
an extent that it was decided to engage an 
instructor, thus saving the time and expense 
of driving to Oshkosh. 

Invitations to enroll have been sent to sur- 
rounding cities and quite a few teachers have 
signified their intention of taking the work. 


G. O. Banting, for eight years superintend- 
ent of schools at Waukesha, has been reap- 
pointed to that position for a period of three 
years, or until August 1931. 


A series of thirty-four meetings of school 
supervisors, principals, and others interested 
in education will be held in as many places in 
the state during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. The meetings were ar- 
ranged at the instance of State Superintend- 
ent John Callahan, and are for the purpose 
of discussing efficient study habits, organiza- 
tion of school reading programs, and other 
educational topics. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Milwaukee, Superintendent M. C. 
Potter, who has served that city for fourteen 
years, was reappointed for a period of three 
years. Subsequently Mr. Potter was honor 
guest at a testimonial dinner given by the 
principals of the city. They presented him 
with a gold watch, chain, and knife as evi- 
dence of their esteem for him and their re- 
spect for his leadership. 
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A wealth of help 
for your Orthophonic 
second semester 








1 The new Orthophonic catalog is now 

ready! Brimful of records grouped as 
to subjects you teach, grouped as to 
grades. Every record Orthophonic ex- 
cept a few foreign ones in the Geog- 
raphy section. With bright bits of in- 
spiring hints as to how to use these 
records in class. Just looking over these 
pages gives you ideas—even if you 
haven’t yet the records. The catalog is 
free on request. 


7 But you will want the records! New 
and Orthophonic (new ones all the 
time). Songs, rhythms, instrumental 
music, accompaniments for group sing- 
ing, folk dances, spirituals, records like 
fire in illumining this lesson, and that 
—in making the children eager. Some- 
times 6 to 8 selections on a single 75c 
record. 75c¢ up. 
3 Also, just off the press, is the new 
revised, “What We Hear in Music,”— 
the splendid text by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). Used 
in thousands of schools. This throws 
a brilliance on every Orthophonic Rec- 
ord you have, or want to have. 600 
pages profusely illustrated. 


Then there are the bright colored 
+ charts! Almost life-size. Of every in 
strument of the orchestra, including the 
bassoon. In their true gold, sepia and 
colors. These let the children see what 


they hear. A fresh bit of education that 
pleases state supervisors. Full set of 

20 charts, includes teacher’s handbook, 

and two double-faced records that re- 
produce the tones of the instruments. 

And there’s the New School Ortho 

5 phonic Victrola! Movable; with locks: 
with a shelf that lifts into a desk— 


with every improved necessity for school 
use. Sensible, beautiful cabinet, and 
that clear trueness of tone possible only 
with “matched impedance.” List price 
$175. Visit your Victor dealer to see 
|} all the Orthophonic equipment now 
i} ready. Or write us. 











oe The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
U.S. A. 
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The new River Falls High school was dedi- 

The Second Semester cated January 6. S. M. Thomas, state super. C1 

visor of high schools, made the dedicatory m 

Lennes Test and Practice seen de 

Sheets in Arithmetic Entrants in the annual contests for rural va 

. 3; Kemen school children at the state fair in 1928 will tiv 

not be forced to write their examinations fol- an 

Full Year and Half Year lowing a round of “pleasure, pink lemonade, tio 

Tablets for Grades 2-8 and peanuts,” it was decided at a recent meet- mi 

ing of the state committee on fair matters, pr 

New problem material has been Formerly the examinations were written on an 

added that provides space to write Ne A eee 

. ae Bae Exo sowie and the contestants arrived Monday afternoon ( 

pupil responses Ww hich indicate and were treated to a round of pleasure on in 

whether or not the pupil is able to: Tuesday. The time for writing the examina- in 

> tions has been set ahead to Tuesday morning cel 

ote slic and Pacts and the contestants will not be entertained by gal 

Plan the Steps in the Solution state fair officials until the work has _ been ; 

Figure the Mechanical Processes finished. ' 

Prove and Check His Work This change was brought about chiefly J 19: 

through A. G. Meating, Outagamie county su- ¢. 

Score Cards diagnose and record perintendent of — and eng of the a 

Yo FAS saa nsareyAics state committee. ther members of the com- a 

each pupil © Pee rees. mittee are John Callahan, state superintendent ant 

May we give you further information? of schools; Mary Ford, assistant superintend- J/ 5,0 
Ee ee ent of the education building; Paul L. Kaiser 

; BE gree rt ne ara of Dodge county, and Avery C. Jones of Win- 4 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS nebago county. = 

, : A committee of county superintendents was Ho 

2001 Calumet Ave. appointed to revise the premium list of school Sat 

Chicago exhibits. The state committee also recom- She 

mended that the premium list be cut in half. Sac 

The following recommendations were made cla\ 

ict in regard to - — be poy be — 
Ur to spelling and arithmetic; that if penmanship al 
‘The Perry Pi es is to be retained the sample should be written 
REPRODUCTIONS at the time of the contest; that a general in- 
of the World’s Great Paintings telligence test be given; that the examinations 
be held at West Allis High school. 

The final debate on the question of liability 
insurance was held at the Kewaunee High 
school on January 13. Three high schools 
participating in this debate, which was to de- 
termine the winners in the Northeastern In- 
terscholastic conference, were Kewaunee, 
Oconto, and Clintonville. 

Oconto was awarded first place in the con- 
ference, Clintonville won second place, and 
Kewaunee was given third place. Schools 
which were eliminated before the final debate 
were New London, Two Rivers, and Oconto 

End of Day Adan Falls. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 31'4. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5!4x8 _ For 25 or more. - 
Send Oo ee Ee cs te es ce tee Wisconsin educational institutions will be 
or 25 of Weltesta, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lewdl, Dien. represented on the official state of Wisconsin 
their homes, ete 54 x8 siaihiiccieadidaaai roses — :. regen wri a be 
RPT TR ss cg ss tm nie rough the South to advertise e Badger 
ee margin. $1.00 each for two or State.” The train, which will be composed of 
Send $2.00 for Washington, Lincoln, or The Mill and End of fifteen or sixteen ears, will travel through 
oy A amet olored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; twelve states and will visit twenty-seven cities. 
Catalogue “15. miniature Nigsteaekinie The educational exhibit, which is being ar- 
4 sent for 15 cents in coin or stamps. ranged under the direction of the — 
: = ment of Public Instruction and the persona 
The Perry Pictures G supervision of assistant superintendent 0. H. 
Plenzke, will carry to the South exhibits of 
BOX 617 MALDEN, MASS. the work of the schools of the state from the a 
kindergarten through college. 
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The Logan Junior—Senior High school at La 
Crosse was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies on January 25. The theme of the 
dedication program was “Appreciation of 
School Opportunities in La Crosse.” The 
various phases were presented by representa- 
tives of the city schools, the vocational school, 
and the state teachers’ college. The dedica- 
tion of the Logan Junior—Senior High school 
marks the completion of an extensive building 
program amounting to more than a million 
and a half dollars, spread over a period of 
seven years. It also marks the completion of 
the three-center plan of school organization 
in that city—which means senior high schools 
in two centers, junior high schools in three 
centers, with the balance of the schools or- 
ganized on a six grade basis. 





“Comparative Tax Rates of 249 Cities for 
1927” is the title of a pamphlet prepared by 
C. E. Rightor, Chief Accountant, Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Inc. The 
data cover the tax rate per 1000 of assessed 
and true valuations in cities from 30,000 to 
5,000,000 population. 





The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards will be held in the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 13 and 14. Miss Gertrude 
Sherman, Milwaukee, is president, and Mrs. 
Sadie Strouse, Arcadia, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 








Allen and Robinson’s 
Stories and Sketches 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
WHAT PEOPLE ARE DOING 
STORIES OF OUR EARTH 


Pictures to be traced for hand- 
work; interesting stories based on 
these pictures with blanks to be 
filled in for oral and silent reading ; 
an introduction to almost every 
subject which the pupil will meet 
later in his regular geography 
textbook—all available for your 
third grade in three unusually at- 
tractive books. 


Send for circular number 67 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Calumet’s Double Action 


gives you a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units — 
one begins to work when the 
dough is mixed, the other waits 


for the heat of the oven, then 
both units work together. You do not 
have to use extra care or precaution 


when you use it. 


MAKES BAKING EASIER 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 








SALES 2%2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHE! 



































%elittle Giant Electric 
_ Eraser Cleaner 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
| Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools 
throughout the country, the Little Giant has 
proved to be efficient in every respect. Noiseless, 
| dustless, simple and swift in its operation ... it is 
| guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or your money will be re- 
| funded. Operated by a Universal motor... adapted 
to all electric currents. Provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp cord and Universal plug 
; to conveniently attach to any lamp socket. Weigh- | 
| ing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of mal- 
! leable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped 
! 
| 
| 


parcel post. .. Price $32.50. 


JAMES LYNN CO 


Chicago : 


Dept.W —14 E. Jackson Blvd., 























Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 
Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 


The 


tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 


oratory Furniture has been installed. 


We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 


the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
1511 Kimball Building 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Arthur P. Eckley, for six years principal 
of the Roosevelt school in Two Rivers, has 
been elected director of boys’ work activities 
of that city. Mr. Eckley will assume his new 
duties at once, spending his evenings in charge 
of boys’ work and continuing his supervising 
duties during the day. 


Prof. C. M. Yoder, head of the commercial 
department of the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, was elected secretary of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation at its 
meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, during the 
holidays. Professors T. T. Goff, Paul Carl- 
son, and Miss Jane Clem of the Whitewater 
faculty appeared on the program. 


The Board of Education of Milwaukee, upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent M. C. 
Potter, have increased the school examination 
exemption mark from 80 to 85 percent. 


The Oregon public schools have completed 
a toxin-anti-toxin program which _ included 
99% of all the children of the village, and 
pupils from 20 other rural schools in the 
vicinity of Oregon. 
village and 236 rural children, a total of 535 
pupils, were protected against diphtheria. 
Practically all children of pre-school age were 
treated. 

The work was done by the two local physi- 
cians, and the board of education paid for the 
treatment of the village children. Four of 
the rural schools paid for treatment, while in 
the remaining cases each individual paid for 
his own. 

It is planned to vaccinate these pupils 
against smallpox in a few months. 


Supt. R. A. Buell of Watertown has made 
arrangements for a university extension class 
in experimental study of teaching procedure. 


We still have some JOURNAL binders. Even 
if every teacher doesn’t have one, every su- 
perintendent should, and every high school li- 
brary ought to have the current issues handy 
for reference. The binders cost only $2.00. 


All adults who handle food in school lunch- 
rooms of New York City must hold a “food 
handlers’ health certificate.” This is in con- 
formity with the sanitary code of the city 
which requires examination of all persons en- 
gaged in the preparation or serving of food. 


The convocation dinner of Kappa Delta Pi, 
National Honorary Educational Fraternity, 
will be held in the Hotel Copley—Plaza, Boston, 
on Tuesday evening of the N. E. A. meeting. 


There is nothing noble in being superior te 
some other man. The true nobility is in being 
superior to your previous self. 


In all, 299 pupils of the | 
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Wisconsin Building and Loan 
Associations 


ARE LEADERS AMONG 
THE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


. 7 77 aad . . . 
During a five year period Wisconsin Building and 
Loan Associations increased in resources five times 


faster than the average in the United States. 





Wisconsin Building and Loan 
Associations 


Are Conservatively Managed 





Invest on the installment plan 
SAVE THE BUILDING AND LOAN WAY 


Pay for a home while you live in it 


Wisconsin League of Building & Loan Associations 
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Before You Place 
Your Year Book 
Contract 


CONSIDER 


town with more than seventy- 
five years friendly experience 
working with students. 

2. A very large plant equipped 
| to give you every kind of 


| 1. An institution in a college 


service. 

3. An experienced staff ready 
to give helpful advice and sug- 
gestions. 


The Democrat Printing Company 
114 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 








Democrat Printing Company 
114 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

Our school is going to print a 
year book this spring and shall be 
glad to have you correspond with 
us about it. 


RRMNNEN + kiss e nosing es Oe ee ee RS 


Dé cipisreca se ees-os eee 
PE: «nssideaweouser 




















“The Home of Demco Library Supplies” 














The meeting of the Schoolmasters Club of 
Western Wisconsin was held on January 13 
in conjunction with the bringing of Dr. Mor. 
rison to the La Crosse State Teachers College 
for a series of talks on that day. In the 
morning, Dr. Morrison addressed the students 
and faculty of the Teachers College on the 
subject “The Meaning of Learning.” 

At 1:30, the twenty schoolmasters present, 
and several visitors, held their regular busi- 
ness meeting, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion on character education, opened by 
Prof. O. E. Frazee of the Teachers College, 
He approached the subject from the case con- 
ference method of character education which 
is being developed by Dr. Reading of Toledo, 
Ohio. This talk was followed by a discussion. 

A committee was authorized to present a 
program for character training to be tried 
out by as many schools as possible, beginning 
the second semester. A report is to be made 
at the next meeting of the Schoolmasters Club. 

An evening banquet was served the mem- 
bers of the Schoolmasters Club by the Teach- 
ers College. Dr. Morrison was present and 
addressed the group on “The Problem Pupil,” 
after which a round table discussion was held 
on this question. 





The Oneida county board approved by reso- 
lution at its January session the inclusion in 
the county schools of a course of study in con- 
servation prepared by County Supt. J. M. 
Reed. 

At the same time, the board memorialized 
the legislature to pass legislation making con- 
servation one of the fundamental subjects in 
the public school curriculum. 


The voters of Treadwell, Racine county, 
have unanimously decided to raise $10,000 for 
a new school building, to be ready by next 
September. 


At the request of the Library Commission 
of British Columbia, Mr. C. B. Lester has 
been granted leave of absence from his duties 
as secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission to act as adviser in completing a 
survey of the province and in planning a pro- 
gram for library development. During the 
past year, since the appointment of the new 
British Columbia Library Commission, a Sur- 
vey Council composed of representative and 
outstanding laymen has been organized. A 
Research Board, made up of librarians, has 
been assisting the Council in gathering in- 
formation, in advising as to the needs of their 
respective communities, and in recommending 
methods of procedure. Mr. Lester will work 
in cooperation with the Council in working 
out a final plan for library service that will 
meet the needs of this extensive province. 


SS, SS, Se 
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Few Wisconsin high schools maintain deans’ discipline as well as giving counsel, so that 
of women to counsel with girl students, ac- they cannot do the latter effectively and have M 
cording to a recent survey. In 1926, 22 of the too little time for vocational guidance and ~ 
70 largest Wisconsin high schools had faculty follow-up work. De 
women advisers to girls. Seven—in Janes- = ™ 
ville, La Crosse, Madison Central, Marinette, ; 2 C Dr 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, and Superior high An article by Miss Lora Green, supervisor cag 
schools—had the title dean of girls. In of the commercial department in the Stough- 
Shawano, Wauwatosa, Waukesha, and Water- on High school, recently appeared in The ] 
town the title was girls’ adviser; in Wausau /alance Sheet, a magazine for commercial 
and Berlin the advisory work was carried by teachers. . : ' : 
the faculty sponsor of the girls’ league; as- The article was entitled “The Contract Sys- 
sistant principals in Fond du Lac, Madison tem,” and outlined the system which Miss 
East, and New Richmond high schools were Green has adopted and which is designed to 
advisers to girls. In Racine the secretary to take care of individual differences in students, 
the principal counseled the girls. ——- 

7 he greatest hindrance to effective work by The new high school building at Whitewater 
such “school mothers” as are recognized in i he dedicated Masth 9 
Wisconsin high schools is said to be the fact ial ct —_ ; 
that these women are primarily teachers, and 
because of heavy teaching programs are forced An employment bureau, founded for the 
to make their advisory work secondary. The purpose of obtaining employment for high 
“school mothers” are further handicapped by school students, has been organized by the 
the necessity in most schools of administering Hi-Y club of East Side High school, Madison, 
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_Next Summer | 
den 
Plan now to make the most of next summer. > Py a out: 
To use your vacation as a stepping-stone to bigger ra i wo! 
things. Earn as much or more than the classroom 
can pay you... and develop your own abilities in a T 
business way. To every school man who owns a car, inte 
Compton offers a handsome summer income and a are 
training that will send you back to the classroom better equipped to succeed in your chosen profession .. . or ready effo 
for a business career with us if you choose. are 
. . 

This book “Selling—and Success”— FREE 1 
Many teachers who have joined this organization of men and women have made the Compton-plan a yearly vaca- — ‘ 
tion program. Others have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. And to help you...to give you of 
all the facts and opportunities of our summer-plan, we have summarized our experience in a new book “Selling the 
—and Success.” We will gladly send you a copy free. With it come the details of Compton’s summer-plan and - 
our offer to you. = 
Training ... Profit... Travel ln 

Send for your copy of ‘*Selling—and Success” today. Find out now what you, with your car, can earn this summer. 
Plan now. Here is a healthful, profitable, outdoor vacation for you... plus a training upon which you can build T 
a substantial future. Your work will be enjoyable. No experience is required. You will present Compton’s Pictured and 
Encyclopedia—the modern encyclopedia standard—to teachers or schools. Compton's, nationally advertised, uni- yea: 
versally accepted, gives you prestige and enviable opportunity. Write us today... territories are being assigned sion 
early this year. othe 
SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT - 
F, E. COMPTON & CO. 54 W.OAK ST. - CHICAGO, ILL. Mit 
in } 
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An “All Walworth County Teachers’ Meet- 
ing” was held at the Delavan School for the 
Deaf, on December 10. The leading speakers 
were Supt. F. L. Witter of Burlington and 
Dr. Rollo E. Lyman of the University of Chi- 


cago. 


Here is the Oneida county school program: 

a. Improvement of the assignment. 

b. Planning work by units. 

ec. Teaching the study processes. 

d. Pupils’ physical and mental welfare su- 
pervised. 

e. At least a nine months term in every 
school. 

f. Every school child in school every day. 
g. A Parent-Teacher association or sim- 
ilar organization in every district. 

h. Every school library in a usable con- 

dition. 
i. EVERY PUPIL A CONSERVATION- 
IST. 


Six of the 51 instructors at present on the 
staff of the La Crosse Teachers’ College were 
on the first faculty in 1909-10. 


Racine school children have contributed ap- 
proximately $700 to provide needed medical 
attention for their unfortunate chums, ac- 
cording to W. F. Hood, principal of the school 
and secretary—treasurer of the Thanksgiving 
fund. Each Thanksgiving contributions for 
this purpose are made by students in all pub- 
lic schools. Last year 95 children were given 
required medical attention. 





A campaign to eliminate highway acci- 
dents among school children will be one of the 
outstanding features of the coming year’s 
work for the Racine County P. T. A. 





The sheriff’s department, the county super- 
intendent, and teachers throughout the county 
are cooperating with the association in an 
effort to make the campaign a success, and 
are working out plans to reduce accidents. 


The presidents of the state teacher colleges 
met at Oshkosh last month with secretary 
E. G. Doudna and President E. J. Dempsey 
of the Board of Normal School Regents. At 
the conference, which was strictly profes- 
sional, school policies were discussed and plans 
were made for a closer relationship with the 
leading colleges and universities of the coun- 
try with reference to degrees. 


The general purpose of teachers’ institutes 
and meetings which are held throughout the 
year are for the purpose of receiving profes- 
sional help from supervisors and from each 
other, says Maude E. Mitchell, superintendent 
of Walworth county, in announcing a series 
of meetings for teachers of that county. Miss 
Mitchell’s report has received wide publicity 
in her county. 





She simply didn’t “figure” on all those 
bills, because it didn’t “look like rain.” 


When sickness, or accident, or quar- 
antine, does interrupt the regular in- 
come, and brings a host of extra ex- 
penses—it’s terribly discouraging for 
the teachers who “hadn’t figured on it.” 


Let the T. C. U. 
Help Pay the Bills 


There will be no excuse, will there, if mis- 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared to 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 
heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, Wash., 
has so sensibly written: 

“IT am convinced that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is well 
worth the commendation given it by thousands 
of teachers. I personally endorse it, having 
had my claim for accident adjusted and paid 
within a period of two weeks after filing it. 
I believe it is the solution of the teacher’s 
problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind 
it brings is no small asset.” 

Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you more 
about how the T. C. U. helps pay the bills in 
time of need. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


PED cece cn cccdenctecauscdeeeduseusteceneeuuas 
py | RPPTTITET CTT TTT CTT Tr 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 







































IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your ervice in planning your summer travel. This 
assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and 
booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us 
where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 





al i" 
(it T R A V E L For Professional 
ih Advancement 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a 3ense of world citi- 
zenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these enrich 
Plan now! We have al! teaching, 
fifteen conducted tours in Our Specialized Tours to Europe 
July and August, reaching thirteen and the Mediterranean 
countries. Including ocean passage emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, Music 


~~ in Europe — $400 —Inspiring leaders. Write for the Evoklet that 


Standard Tour 43” reaches Eng- interests you. 
lan olland, Belgium, Rhine, Switz- P 
erland, ‘Italy, Rivicns and France—60 Intercollegiate Tours 

ays —price $880. Same itinerary 444-J, Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 

310 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago “No greater danger threatens us than leisure for 


which we have made no plans and with which we 
know not what to do.”’—George Barton Cutten, 
Christian Gauss, dean of Princeton. 


We seek in our general education not universal 











“There is nothing wrong with the undergradu- knowledge, but the opening up of the mind toa 
ate that is not wrong in the life about him.’’— catholic appreciation of the best achievements of 
President of Colgate Univ. men and the best processes of thought since days 


of thought set in.—Woodrow Wilson. 





Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 


European Tour 
A College Class 


Studying in 


and colleges rep- 





“The mother who wore hoop skirts or bangs in 
her day has no right to criticize her daughter for 
wearing short skirts or bobbed hair.”—Edwin Holt 


Hughes, Methodist Bishop. | England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
| land, Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium. 





The Leading Student Tours | June 27--August 30 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


Organized > British Isles 
Entertainments France, Spain 
Congenial Baa) Belgium, Holland | by the Whitewater State Teachers 
Associations Switzerland, Italy () ' = 
265 Colleges 4 Germany, Austria - 
Represented in 1927 Northern Europe ( ollege. 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way’? — Write or call 





The course is offered for credit 


For further information write White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
| water, Wis. 
Attention W. C. Fischer. 
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Tours of 1928 
Collegiate Tours 


Weekly sailings during May, 
June, July, August, 1928 
SPECIAL PARTIES 

Dudley Crafts Watson 
For art lovers, 
Prof. Arthur Beatty 
A literary tour of england. 
Language-Culture tours 
Foreign language practice. 
College Humor 
A college-age group 
Journalism tour 
News here and there 
Henry Purmort Eames 
For music lovers 
Leonard Richmond 
Land of the Midnight Sun 
Mrs. James arnard Ferguson 
Mediterranean in Spring 


DOMESTIC TOURS 


Guild houseparties on wheels — all 
expense tours starting every week 
during the summer of 1928 visit 
the Wonderland of the West. 
send for illustrated literature, 








ign, Tear Off, Mail. 


4 





Now! 


To Europe ~all expenses $385 


Up the gang plank—down with care and 
worry—we're off for a cruise of summer seas! 
Gay life on shipboard, healthful sports, sleep 
that goes down as deep as the seaweed and 
stays there eight hours! 





Nowhere can you find such joyous hours as 
the week which bridges the new world and the old! 
Rakish red sails in the harbor at Cherbourg. ..through 
Normandy to Paris! Days and nights of joyous frivolity 

. sightseeing. . .shopping! 
France...Avignon... Nice... 
Pisa... Rome! And north- 


Then through southern 
Monte Carlo! Onto Genoa. . 
ward to Florence... Venice. We pinch ourselves to make 
sure we're alive! Onto Milan. ..Stresa, and then through 
the Rhone valley to Lake Geneva, Montreux, Lausanne 

Paris once more. Then Cherbourg—and the boat for home! 
Choose the itinerary you prefer from 69 fascinating Col- 
legiate Tours offered for the 1928 season. Write for free 








ArT CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


500 N. DEARBORN StT.... 


illustrated booklet. 
Art Crafts 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 





Gentlemen: 


[] EUROPE 


[] YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 


CALIFORNIA 


LJ 
[] ALASKA 
CJ 
(_] CANADIAN ROCKIES 


I am interested in a 
house-party vacation trip to: 


soo N. Dearporn Sr., Cuicaco, Int. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


134 Monument Circuit INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, Inc. 


New Prister Hore MiItwavukeEr, WIrsconsIn 
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UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL TOURS 


For full particulars write to 
= OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
lanagers of University Tours 
10 EAST-42~5T. Now Jord City 








Miss Brachia Rounds, 56, a teacher at the 
Lincoln school, Madison, died February 2. 





Early on January 28 fire completely des- 
troyed the Whitewater High School building. 
No serious loss of time resulted, because the 
new building was ready for occupancy about 
ten days later. 





The state band tournament is to be held at 
Waupun May 24-25-26. 





THE IDEAL 


NEED not fear to trust my child to her; 
I knew it by the lighting of her eyes 


When first she stooped to take his hand in 
hers, 

And speak a word of greeting. He was shy 

And hardly dared to raise his eyes to hers, 

Nor lisp her name in tones she scarce could 
hear; 

But she with infinite patience won his heart, 

And with his heart she also won my own. 


I do not fear to trust my child to her; 

For when she spoke her voice was low and 
sweet, 

And when she moved her step was quiet, too. 

Even her laughter as it bubbled forth 

Was low and sweet, and deep with tenderness. 

And yet I know that from her he will learn 

The needful lessons of obedience 

Cheerfully rendered to authority. 


I do not fear to trust my child to her; 
For I have seen young faces lifted up 
With eyes of trustful wonder to her own, 
Sure of her understanding sympathy 





With all the little joys and griefs of youth; 

Finding in her the eternal motherhood 

Of one who finds all childhood worth her care, 

And takes it to her infinite heart of love. 
Marion Bernice Craig 


THE BOYD TOURS, Inc. | 
| 724 wists Ave. New York | 


ge Cees 
| CWITH SPAIN 











‘WANT TO GO TO YELLOWSTONE? | 
WHY NOT GO WITH YOUR FRIENDS 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association will run a personally conducted tour | 
through the Park, returning by way of Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, | 
and Denver, and including sight seeing trips to Pikes Peak, the Garden of 
the Gods, Williams Canyon, Cave of the Winds, and Seven Falls; also a 
sight seeing trip around Denver and the Mountain Parks, and an auto trip 
to Estes Park. 

This two-weeks tour will be run, if enough people return the coupon below. 


AS A SERVICE TO OUR MEMBERS 
who do not care to go alone. 
We plan to leave from Minneapolis, Friday night, July 6 


Wis. Teachers Assn. 
Madison, Wis. 

Please send me detailed information about the Yellowstone trip 
described above. 
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BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
Hile-Parkinson, Proprietors 











or 





E  F L | CNationally Known 


BOOKKEEPING COURSES, 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











50 Perfect Name Cards with 
Genuine Leather Case 50c 
panel bags Choice of black 
~ Name in Old English 
Send stampa, 
com Of moncy 
of money caheael 
Agents Wanted 
MIDGET ae SHOP, INC. 
5S Beidge Se, Cumberland, Pa 


+. me NAME CARDS 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minst nstrel equip. Free lists, | 
ow to Stage an Indoor Carnival.’ 
evised. Telle how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa | 





























TWO NEW BOOKS 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOK NUMBER 7 
Price 45c per copy 
NEW OPERETTA—IN GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN 


For the Grades 
A dainty little story with a happy ending. Price $1.00 
There are now (7) books in the Rote Song Series 











MOOR INO: Be 2..8 6 ee eee naa eee 35¢ per copy 
moons Nos. 2, S 4.5. 6 ane Foi. 2 oo eco ce cee es 45c each per copy 
DUE Ore OE WONG sa on 8 oe ee eee cea eeeneease $3.00 
Published and for sale by the authors 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 
The Wausau Teachers Association has inant “Seca ‘iki: “Micali ‘asus | Sea 
elected the following officers for the coming period “in Aimerinan Histor’ will lose. its 


year: C. E. Swenson, president; Francis Ir- 
vine, vice president; Alfred Keifer, treasurer; 
and Mayme Supple, secretary. A series of 
social and professional events are being 
planned. The first social “get acquainted” 
party was held in October. The second meet- 
ing will be a banquet at the Hotel Wausau for 
all teachers, wives, and husbands. The third 
and fourth meetings will be in the form of 
inspirational lectures. 





Three University of Wisconsin educators 
will appear on the program of the Ohio State 
Educational Conference, to be held at the 
Ohio State University April 12-14. They are 
President Glenn Frank, V. A. C. Henmon of 
the department of education, and Grant M. 
Hyde of the department of journalism. 





Adoption of the main provisions of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm relief bill has been se- 
lected by the Fox River Valley Forensic asso- 
ciation for its spring debates. Schools in the 
association include Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Eoreen, Manitowoc, Appleton, and Green 

ay. 


glamour for your pupils if you must interrupt 
your stories with the dictation of facts. 


“New World Adventures” invites the child- 


mind to explore it and saves YOU—both in time 
and precious strength. Send Five Cents for a 
Sample Copy. There are other outlines that 
cover other periods of American History. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, 
N.. ¥. 





Advertisements are a valuable part of 
the JOURNAL. Have you read them? 





New Plays and Entertainments 


Here are some clean and clever numbers » 
especially suitable for Schools and 4 
Churches. 


In Cherry Time, 3-act comedy, 6m.6w  .35 
Smile Rodney Smile, 3-act com.,5m. Tw. .35 
Sally of the Music Store, musical play - 2% 
Too Much Varnish, 3-act comedy.. "5 A. 


Ten Stirring Bible Plays...........! TF 

Five Short Comedies for Community ik 
NEE ec a'0 5 ee erae ward's wcaieceiecare. aces 50 j 

Humorous Recitations for Children... .40 


Get free catalog of Plays, Action Songs, 
Minstrelsy, etc. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, O. also 922 S. Ogden}{St., Denver, Colo. 

















The American School Citizenship League 
World Essay Contest for 1928, open to stu- 
dents of all countries, offers two sets of prizes, 
to be known as the Seabury prizes, for the 
best essay on one of the following subjects: 

1. Open to second year students in normal 

schools and teachers colleges 
“How Teachers May Promote Wor!d 
Friendship” 
2. Open to seniors in secondary schools 
“Bach Nation’s Contribution to 
World” 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twen- 
ty-five dollars will be given for the three best 
essays in each set. 

The contest closes June 15, 1928. 


the 


Conditions of the Contest 

Each essay must be accompanied by a top- 
ical outline and a bibliography with brief notes 
on each book. Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested 
as desirable), and must be written, preferably 
in typewriting, on one side only of paper 
8% x11 inches with a margin of at least 14% 
inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will 
not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by a 
letter giving the writer’s name, school, and 
home address, and sent to Dr. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, 
Mass., not later than June 15, 1928. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 
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NECROLOGY 
Josephine Crowe, aged 46, of Evansville, a 
supervisor in the publie schools of South Mil. 
waukee for many years, died at a Madison 
hospital on January 6. ; 





Gladys Petran, 20, a teacher in the town of 
Maine, died December 28 at the Wausau Me. 
morial hospital from injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 





Michael McMahon, 78 years of age, and for 
thirty-five years principal of the high school 
at Kewaunee, died last month at the home of 
his daughter at Port Washington. 





Helen Saxton, 53 years of age, secretary of 
the Richland Center High school for the past 
ten years, died January 2. She formerly 
taught school at Omro and Kaukauna. 


Charles L. Lewis, 35, head of the history 
department of the Kenosha High school and 
president of the Kenosha Teachers’ club, died 
at a Kenosha hospital on January 16, from in- 
juries sustained while serving in the world 
war. 


Miss Ida E. Tracy, 61, died January 16 at 
Pocatello, Idaho. For eighteen years Miss 
Tracy was a teacher of country and graded 
schools in Richland county. She taught in the 
state graded schools of Nebraska and Idaho 
for sixteen years. She was a graduate of 
Whitewater Normal. 











Simplicity of language. 


psychologists. 


Authors: 


New York Cincinnati 








JUST PUBLISHED | 
The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics | 


This new three-book series incorporates the most valuable findings of mod- 
ern research in the teaching of arithmetic. 

Vocabulary within range of pupil. 

Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 

All difficulties presented in a carefully graded sequence. 

In full accordance with fundamental principles taught by best educational 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and CLIFFORD BREWSTER 

r Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


American Book Company 
Chicago 





Ph. BD. Pro- 
UPTON, A. M., Professor of 


Atlanta 


| 
Boston | 


| 
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TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 


4 InNea TATRG. Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada 
FOLLOW ING S rA TES New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 





We place grade, high school, and college teachers in many states, as we are 
centrally located. Write Dept. A, THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU, 1377 
Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 








TEACHERS, WE PLACE heen IN bene all — 
= a ee Se ae 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY LUMBER EXCHANGE 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER, Px.0.Mcr DENVER, COLo, ™ YNEAPOLIS. MINN 





Largest ‘Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws ot 
Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 











Pi Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


egteum must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—“TIf she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
ron education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept.B-38, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


hore 




















Don’t Delay Another Moment! 





Take advantage of our present deferred enrollment offer—not 
a penny to pay unless we get you a position. 


What more could be fairer? 


We have the time now to enroll you before the calls for teach- 
ers crowd us. 


Many positions already filled for 1928-9. 


A postal request brings you full details. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 





14 South Carroll Street. Madison, Wis. 
25 Years in Teacher Service 
1903 Thousands of Positions Filled 1928 
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We need NOW large numbers of wide-awake Teachers who are Prepared for 
PROMOTION. Register AT ONCE. Send for booklet, “Teaching and Success”. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
224 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 














TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 


in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M°2 








ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE An ALERT AGENCY giving Real 
80 East Jackson Boulevard Service to Good Teachers. 
Chicago, Illinois Seek PROMOTION. Register NOW. 








ALBER i Forty-third Year, Promotions secured for many thousands of 

teachers. Well ere men and ramen wees now for all kinds 

’ of School and College positions. Clientele the best schools every- 

— er where. Booklet “Teaching as a Business’ has message for 
Chicago, Illinois you-—Tree. 

535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kan 








WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 














Enroll early for best vaciencies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept.8 MISSOULA, MONTANA 








Teachers Agency CHICAGO 
FISK 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, STRAUS BLDG, 
COLLEGE WORK ONLY 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty years of service. 
Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Dept. of Superintendence at Boston, 
Feb. 25—March 4 











The Old (45 years) Reliable Agency 
CLARK and BREWER 


Particularly helpful for work in Colleges, Normals and the better positions in Public 
Schools. Members get service of six agencies covering the country for one registra- 
tion. Highly organized Special Departments for Music, Physical Education, Romance 
Language, and College positions. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 


64 BE, Jack- Flatiron 5024 Jenkins Globe N. Y. Life Cham. Com. 
son Bivd Building Arende Building Bullding Building 
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IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. This 
assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and 
booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us 

































A where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 
BUREAY 
for 
6S - PD EUROPEAN and DOMESTIC 
TOURS 
For information or illustrated folder, 
A S write to 
% ™ conn Senet I — Miss Marjorie Jacques 
W sal 226—15th Street—Milwaukee, Wis 
. British Isles 
Entertainments France, Spain 
Congenial E Xpenses \ Belgium, Holland 
= Associations up) Switzerland, Italy 
a 265 Colleges uy Y Germany, Austria 
Represented in 1927 be Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 








Tours, 700 schools 


and colleges rep- 
reszented in 1927. 














UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS European Tour 
a A College Class 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 


ance peter wrete to Studying in 
OF FOREIGN 


r mene. England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
M10 EAST 42" ST. few fort City Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 





June 27--August 30 


The course is offered for credit by 
the Whitewater State Teachers College. 


me James Boring’s Cruises For further information write White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
NORTH CAPE 


water, Wis, 
Unusual Route to Europe 


Ateention W. C. Fischer. 
JUNE 21 
By specially chartered White Star Liner 

. S. CALGARIC 

Leaves Montreal for Iceland, Norway’s 
Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, Scandi- 
navia’s capitals. Stop-over privileges. 
Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean 





























7? R A V E L For Professional 
Advancement 

Sharp and colorful imagery, a 3ense of ‘world citi- 

zenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these enrich 

all teaching. 


a Cruise, February, 1929 Our Set ewe > ene 
Inquire your own agent or emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, Music 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. Pt vgn agua Write for the -Looklet that 
a. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-J, Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 






















Fill Out This 


Coupon 


We'll Do the Rest! 


: E. E.Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
691 Northern Pacific Bldg.,St.Paul,Minn. 

i Dear Mr. Nelson: 
This summer, I expect to spend my 
g vacation in the Pacific Northwest leav- 


Ua 


g@ and getting back ...................---- 
& Will you please outline for me a tripthat will include 
§ (Check— Vv —cities or resorts in which you are interested) 


5 Minnesota Lakes Puget Sound 

e Yellowstone Park Victoria—Vancouver 
a Butte—Helena Portland 

r Montana Rockies Columbia Highway 

a Wyoming Ranch Rainier National Park 
6 Spokane—Yakima California 

s Seattle—Tacoma Colorado 

: Oregon Beaches Alaska 

a 


Mt. Baker Lodge Crater Lake Park 
National Forest Trips Idaho Lake Resorts 
§ The purpose of my trip is primarily 
® (Check—v 
Pleasure Business Health Sight-seeing 
but I should also like to see something of these phases of 
Western life: [Check—v¥V 
Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 
prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 
Check—v 
Fishing 


a 


Camping Out In the Mountains 
Golfing Beside the Sea In Cities 
In National Parks On “Dude Ranches” 
I { am ed ae in your personally conducted, 
am not § “Burlington all-expense’’ tours. 
l understand the Northern Pacific will offer exceedingly 
g low rates to Yellowstone Park and Pacific Northwest. 


SESE SSR BREESE S 
BER SRRSRSSRSRSRSEBRRRRERRSRRRSRERRRRRRSRSSESRSRSRRSERERREBEBBO Hs - 


@ If student, state school and grade........---.------------ 


‘Northern Pacific Ry.: 


= Route of “The North Coast Limited”’,,, ® 
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Steamers- 


Tourist Third 


Cabin Only 


$107” 


(one way) 


$193” 


vound 
trip -- 


For 3c a mile you can 
cross to Europe and 
back on these delight. 
ful ships that carry 
TOURIST ThirdCabin 
only. Accommoda- 
tions are comfortable, 
service courteous, and 
the company the kind 
you’llenjoy being with. 
NO CLASS DISTINC. 
TIONS! The only 
steamers of this kind 
in the world. 


Minnekahda Minnesota 
Devonian Winifredian 
Regular sailings 


throughout the year. 





Also specially reserved “TOURIST” 
quarters on such famous liners as 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Homeric, Belgenland, on Spring 


and Summer sailings. 


Let us send you full information. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE 


180 No, Michigan 


LEYLAND LINE 


TRANSPORT 
SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Ave., Chicago 


or any authorized steamship agent 


——, 
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Do 


You 
Know— 


HAT you can spend a glorious three 


months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South Africa at a cost not to 


exceed $1,080. 


Included in this delightful trip is a full 
month’s sojourn in this wonderful and ro- 
mantic land, visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. 
Rider Haggard, Olive Schreiner and other 
illustrious characters of whom you have so 
often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimber- 
ky Goleonda Diamond Mines; the vast Johan- 
nesburg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majes- 
tic and incomparable Victoria Falls; the 
wique, thrilling and barbaric Bantu) War 
Dances; the quaint Kaffir Kraals; delight- 
ful Durban; the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, 
dating back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon 
and Sheba; etc. You will, yourself, stand on 





the spot where Rhodes spent many a lonely 
vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming 
greatness, and see with him, rising out of 
solitude and waste, mighty cities, happy rural 
homes, and teeming harvests—a dream al- 
ready partly fulfilled to your living eyes. 
And, added to all these marvels, many a de- 
lightful side-trip to other wonders, at little 
additional cost. 

In short, there is presented to you, at a 
nominal cost, a rare and unique combined 
educational and recreational trip under ideal 
climatic conditions and of matchless interest 
and romance. 

Historical Resumé of South Africa available 
or send for free travel booklet, “The Sun 
Country” or 20 cents (to cover postage) for 
delightfully illustrated 332-page travel book 
“Travel in South Africa”—Write 


Union Gov’t of South Africa Travel Bureau 


Room 657, Dept. 12, No. 11 Broadway 


New York City 
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STUDENT —_— 


Cruises -- Tours -- CRUISE TOURS 


T l S ° via iy oe nee wes 
Shore excursions Gibraltar giers, Palermo, 

rave ervice Naples, Genoa. Entire tourist class chartered 

exclusively for American tourists. Literature 











Wonderful selection of European INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Escorted Tours from $295.00 to 2929 Broadway, N. Y.. YELlowstone 7983 
$3,000.00. Ss 


Individual Round trip bookings 
from $184.50 up. All lines. 
Summer Cruises to Europe via 
Land of the Midnight Sun— 
South America—Mediterranean 
—Hawaii—Scandinavia. 
Escorted Tours to Yellowstone 
Park, Canadian Rockies, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, Eastern Circle, 
New York and Saguenay River. 
New York via Panama Canal to 
California. 

A week’s trip on the Great 
Lakes for $77.50. 


310 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 
For detailed information re- 
garding these and other tours call 


MHENTOR TOURS 

or write DL TOT Sy, 

-uraeroe Sichaes. | (The Supreme | 
99 


= insane for the Schools 


looking your best Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answet. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 





! Europe/ 


Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — $400 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour ‘‘43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 





























Pat. 2-24-20 












For rose-leaf freshness and cleanli- vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
ness, use the new Armand Eau de 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. A light, illustrations. 
ag — yn — on One — wisest | a school supe 
the skin an thorou removes intendents Says: ave never yet 
gly seen a person, whether pupil or 
Powder and Rouge, daytime grime teacher, who was accustomed 
and dirt. Price 50 cents and $1.00. to the frequent use of the , 
And to keep a dainty, well- p waprimns who was 7 at 
the same time a good or / 
groomed look a bye ‘the days apatlns auctioned it 
use Armand Cold Cream Powder scholar. A better test 
over a film of Armand Vanishing than this of the value of |! 
Cream. A velvet-smooth make-up po ny a cowl 
that lasts. Armand Cold Cream, 25 Wri : : 
rite for Helps in 
cents, 50 cents and $1.00. Armand Teaching the 
Vanishing Cream, 25 cents and 50 Dictionary, FREE. 


_ G.& C. MERRIAM CoM PANY, 
\" Springfield, Massachusetts 


= ee | 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
R 


BELMONT HOTEL | 
(Fireproof) | 
Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square | 






How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.”’ 
. Bath evised. a how to nannies. 

manage, an advertise. escribes | 

Connecting Bat 50 sideshow stants. Postpaid 25c. | 
Rates $2.00 and up ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Hile-Parkinson, Proprietors | Sox 7, H.P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa | 


Every room has a Private Toilet and 



































Built like the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. Size 72 inches long, 
27 inches wide, pan 4 inches 
deep. Table 24 inches high. 
Made of one sheet heavy steel 
with extra strong steel angle 
frame. Equipped with ball 
bearing casters. Finish: Out- 
side olive green, inside of pan 
galvanized surface. 


Steel Sand Table Our Price 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. | $15.75 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











School Men With a Car 
Make Summer Pay You Vell 


VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving his time to 

Compton's this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in a like period in school 

work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and experience that is invaluable and that may 
be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to spend a summer 
vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preceding summer are back again. 
And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 





To cite some specific examples, Mr. ‘‘A’’ was for several years superintendent of schools of one of our largest 

cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the largest Normal Schools in the state. 

He resigned thie porter to join the Compton organization 4 years ago. He now earns more than he did in 

either position. Mr. “*B”’ was a principal of schools for 5 years. He entered the business world as a text book 

salesman where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton 4 years and the first year 

tripled his earnings. Mr. “‘C’’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us his earnings are § times as much 

as the average principal or superintendent. * 
Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar—presenting 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally advertised and recognized as 
the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the popularity and growing demand of Compton’s—now. 


Send for ‘‘Selling—and Success,”” a book we have just issued, which will give you many important and 
interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportunities of our Summer Plan. See 
how well qualified you are to make money in our organization this summer. Territory will be assigned early 
this year. Write for your copy of ‘‘Selling—and Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO, saw oaicstreer, crtcaco 


*Names of any of above furnished on request 
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YI \\ ZN f 
YRS), “y 
AM aA emMAsINZAN >.< LABORATORY and SCHOOLROOM 
(Aah ‘ Y \ Detroit Special Chairs 
: 4 en Write for Complete Desenption 
We Specialize in Depart- crete 
mental Furniture herk > 5 alpen ot 
Teachers Chairs, Laboratory 
Chairs, and Science Chairs, 


Write us vour needs 
in Every Design 
A Technical Staff—Experienced 
Educators Supervise All Buildin 


if 
The Universal 


. “ f .. J , 
Laboratory Table DOME (Complete Layouts Prepared for You 


Suitable for General Science. a : r Js > 
sees fo Conk eet erae and caretul buyers Without Charge 


‘Small drawers for Biology— have investigated our facil i 
Large drawers and cupboards ities and placed orders for for— All Science Laboratories 
for Chemistry With gas,water, their big new city schools Sewing Home Making 
‘and electricity outlets. For four in DETROIT — 





students Best quality materials Drawing Manual | raining 


MILWAUKEE. HOUSTON 


08 
No 08190 Universal $7 720 and in many other cities 


Laboratory Table 
Write for more complete 
nm 


Commercial and Library Departments 


Secure Our Prices and Specifications to Save Money 


QUALITY a 
CA Sign of Quality WIELC CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus and Schoo] Supplies Chicago, Ill., | OF 











OR vacations, 

week end 
trips, and out- 
ings this spring, 
plan to ride The 
Orange Line. 


Anenjoyable 
trip, pleasant 
scenery, direct 
routes, travel 
comfort. 


Less time en- 
rout e— more 
time for travel 
and play. 





thr 


4 . . Courteous, de- 
WisconsinWoodland= pendable service. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company 

















